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PROGRAM OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
to be held at 
Cordell, Oklahoma, 


Monday, April 20, 1942 
Robert L. Williams, President, Presiding 


Morning Session 11 A. M. 
Place: Legion Hall 
Address of Welcome: Raymond Symecox, Mayor of Cordell. 


Response to Address of Welcome: Senator George L. Bowman, 
Kingfisher. 


Luncheon: Methodist Church Dining Room, 12 o’clock, Noon. 
Musical Number 
Address: Hon. Victor Murdock, Wichita, Kansas. 


Subject: Reminiscences of Southwest Oklahoma. 


Afternoon Session 
City Hall Auditorium, 2:30 P. M. 


Meeting called to order by Glen Birkett, President, Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Introduction of Robert L. Williams. 


Introduction of Governor Leon ©, Phillips, by Robert L. Williams. 
Address: Governor Phillips 


Evening Session at the Methodist Church Dining Hall 
Dinner: 7 o’clock, P. M. 
Musical Number 
Robert L. Williams, President, Presiding. 
Introduction of Members and Quests by Thomas A. Edwards. 


Address: Dr. Edward Everett Dale, Oklahoma University. 


Subject: Historic Back 


/ ground of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Res- 
ervations. 


Adjournment. 


DANIEL WILLIAM PEERY 
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DANIEL WILLIAM PEERY 
1864—1940 


By Pauut NEssirr 


Daniel William Peery, born on August 16, 1864 near Edin- 
burgh in Grundy County, Missouri, was the son of Dr. Arch Perry 
and his wife, Elizabeth Kirk Peery, the seventh of a family of eight 
children. His paternal grandfather, George Peery, and paternal 
grandmother, Jane Campbell Thompson, came from Tazewell County, 
Virginia and settled in Grundy County, Missouri in 1835, and reared 
a family of 18 children, most of whom located in North Missouri. 
In 1850 his uncle, William Peery, established what was known as 
Grand River College at Edinburgh, Missouri. 

His great-grandfather, William Peery, with his three brothers, 
John, Thomas, and George, in 1773 migrating from Augusta County, 
Virginia, settled within the bounds of what is now Tazewell County. 
As a member of Captain William Russell’s company, he participated 
on October 10, 1774 in the Battle of Point Pleasant, one of the 
first battles of the American Revolution, and was with George 
Rodgers Clark at the capture of Vincennes from the British. As 
a member of Lieutenant Rees Bowen’s company he was wounded 
at the battle of King’s Mountain; and in 1781, under Captain 
James Moore, he and his brother, John, and John’s son, Thomas, 
participated in the engagement at Whitzells Mills, and the battle of 
Guilford Court House. 

When Tazewell County was established in 1800, William Peery 
donated 13 acres of land for the county seat. In December, 1800 
George and William Peery were appointed coroners for Tazewell 
County, and William’s son, Thomas, represented Tazewell County 
in the Virginia House of Delegates at the sessions of 1819-20 and 
1823-24, and at one period was a justice of the county court. 

William Peery’s will, dated June 17, 1822, was probated in 
Tazewell County, with Robert Peery, his son, and John Wynne, a 
son-in-law, executors, and with bequests to the following sons: 
Robert, Evans, George, Thomas, and Henry Fielding, and to his 
daughters, Nancy, Olivia, Sophie, Cynthia, Emily and Cosby. Wil- 
liam Peery’s wife was Sarah Evans, a daughter of John Evans." 

The Peery family are still prominent in Virginia, with George 
Campbell Peery af Tazewell County a member of the Congress of 


1See statement in the Archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society of William 
C. Pendleton, dated Tazewell, Virginia, June 25, 1936, author of History of Tazewell 
County and Southwest Virginia. 
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the United States, beginning with the 68th Congress on March 4, 
1923, and later Governor of the state of Virginia. Dan W. Peery’s 
kinsmen, the Reverend Edward T. Peery, was for years superin- 
tendent of the Indian Manual Labor School in the Kansas Territory, 
west of Kansas City, Missouri, and the Reverend John T. Peery 
in 1844 was an assistant to N. M. Tolbert, assigned to the Delaware 
and Kickapoo charge in the Indian Mission Conference.? In 1845, 
John T. Peery was assigned to the Kansas, and Edward T. Peery 
to the Cherokee District. In 1846 Edward T. Peery was assigned 
to Wyandotte, and John T. Peery to Tahlequah. 

Daniel William Peery, after finishing his schooling at Grand 
River College in Grundy County, and starting on a career of teach- 
ing, became interested in Payne’s Boomer organization. 

With a group of friends? and a camping outfit he traveled 
with a party of his neighbors from Missouri to a point in the Chick- 
asaw Nation immediately outside of the Pottawatomie Reservation, 
east of Oklahoma City, and there awaited the opening. At the 
appointed day and hour he and his party made the run into the 
country then opened for entry, and staked claims south and east 
of Oklahoma City on the upland that rises from the North Cana- 
dian River toward the south and which forms the divide between 
that river and the South Canadian, near Crutcho Creek, which 
is now either in or contiguous to the Oklahoma City oil field. 
The following day he spent in locating the corners of his quarter- 
section, after which he and his party visited Oklahoma City. As 
he was watching the scene where thousands of people had gath- 
ered to hear the Postmaster read the names of those who had re- 
La mail, his own name was called and he received a letter from 

ome. 


After building his pioneer house he immediately purchased a 
team of oxen with which to break the sod and prepare for fall 
planting of wheat. By summer he had his house completed and had 
broken a large tract of land which he prepared carefully and sowed 
in wheat in, the fall. On oceasions he staked the oxen out to graze 
on the prairie grass while he attended Kickapoo conventions in 
Oklahoma City. 

Having helped his friends organize a democratic club on Crutcho 
Creek, he traveled over the county assisting in the organization of 
similar clubs, thereby becoming acquainted with the people. The 
Peery family were prominent Democrats. At the National Demo- 
cratic Convention in 1920 at San Francisco, Dan W. Peery was a 
delegate from Oklahoma; a brother, N. A. Peery, a delegate from 
Oregon; and a cousin, George C. Peery, a delegate from Virginia. 


2 Y Ag . . 
City, 1638) ee and J. Y. Bryce, History of Methodism in Oklahoma (Oklahoma 


3 Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 7, pp. 284 : : 
Oklahoma, Vol. 8, pp. 109, 110, ill, ‘ oe , 291, 292, 302, 321, 429; Chronicles of 
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Under Act of Congress, May 2, 1890 (26 U. S. Stat., p. 81) a 
Governor and other territorial officers having been inaugurated in 
office, the territory was districted for legislative purposes, and a 
call issued for the election of members for the first Oklahoma Terri- 
torial Legislature. Dan W. Peery became a candidate for mem- 
bership from his district in the lower House of the legislature. 
His active participation in the organization of democratic clubs had 
brought him favorably before the people and he was elected on 
the 5th day of August, 1890. This body consisted of 26 members, 
a large majority of whom had never had any legislative experience. 


Guthrie had been designated in the Organic Act as the tempor- 
ary capital, although Oklahoma City had wanted to be so desig- 
nated. The question of the location of the capital and other public 
buildings being moving questions before that legislative body, party 
lines were shattered. The bill for the location of the capital being 
considered at the early stage of the session, it was first passed in 
the Council (upper body) and then by the House, locating the 
capital at Oklahoma City. An effort was then being made in the 
upper body to have the bill returned for further consideration with 
a view of amending it so as to defeat the location of the capital 
at Oklahoma City. While the question was being debated in the 
Council, Peery, who was a member of the enrolling committee of 
the house, had the bill enrolled and carried it to the Speaker with 
the request that he sign it. With the signature of the Speaker on 
the bill he hurriedly proceeded to the Council chamber for signa- 
ture of the president of that body, but adjournment for the day 
occurred a few minutes before his arrival. Then he gave the bill 
to a councilman who was a member of the enrolling committee, 
who agreed to present it to the council president for signature. 
When Peery opened the council door to go into the street, a threat- 
ening mob had gathered. It had the Speaker of the House on 
the ground tearing his clothes in an effort to get possession of 
the capital bill. Seeing Peery, the Speaker shouted ‘‘Peery has 
the bill!’’ Immediately the mob seized Peery and began tearing 
off his coat and he heard cries of ‘‘Get a rope! Hang him!”’ 
Noise and shouting brought those who were in the council chamber 
to the door. Fighting off the mob they dragged Peery into the 
council chamber. The mob beat on the closed door and attempted 
to break it down, while Peery went out the back way. The mob 
was still about the front and he saw them chasing another council- 
man who they thought might have the bill. Seeing an opening in 
a board fence, Peery went through it and remained in hiding the 
remainder of the day. 

When the bill was finally signed by the president of the council 
and presented to the Governor, the Governor returned it with a 
veto message. A bill was then introduced providing for location 
of the capital at Kingfisher. The supporters of Oklahoma City 
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east their support with the bill locating the capital at Kingfisher, 
which was passed, but this bill was also vetoed by the Governor. 

Peery was re-elected as a representative to the Second Legis- 
lature (1892) of Oklahoma Territory. After the close of that ses- 
sion he was not a candidate to succeed himself and his legislative 
career was closed until after the admission of the state into the 
Union, when he was elected as a member of the Third Legislature 
under the state government, with his residence at Carnegie in Caddo 
County. 

At the close of the second session of the territorial legislature, 
Peery took up his residence in El Reno where he had purchased 
property, and in November, 1893, he became associated with Travis 
F. Hensley, then publisher of the Oklahoma Democrat, later changed 
to the El Reno Democrat. After about a year, severing his connec- 
tion with that paper, he became the publisher and editor of the 
El Reno Globe. 

I first met Dan Peery at a Territorial democratic convention 
in the spring of 1900 at El Reno, the purpose of which was to elect 
delegates to the National Democratic Convention to be held at 
Kansas City. I was then publishing a little paper at Watonga and 
drove down the North Canadian—in a buggy, behind a team of 
ponies bought from some Indians. Dan was a candidate for dele- 
gate to the convention—so was I. There was really no occasion for 
a contest; we had nothing to fight about; all Territorial officials 
were appointed, but in those days a convention that did not raise 
the roof and tear up furniture was a dud. We had a glorious one 
at El Reno that year. 

Jimmy Jacobs of Shawnee and Jasper Sipes of Oklahoma City 
were candidates for National Committeeman. Jacobs was successful 
in organization of the convention, and the temporary chairman was 
a bit arbitrary. His first ruling precipitated a riot. Part of the 
delegates turned their chairs and before one could grasp what was 
happening, two conventions were noisily operating in the same hall. 
Two sets of delegates were selected and duly instructed by their 
respective conventions to represent the people of Oklahoma Terri- 
tory in the National Convention; and that convention made short 
shift of hearing our contentions—they seated both delegations, each 
with a half vote. As there never was any doubt that W. J. Bryan 
would be the nominee for President, no great strain was sustained 
by any delegate on the question of whom to support. Dan Peery 
was a delegate on one of the delegations.‘ 

The next time I saw him was in El Reno the following year 
when registration was being held for those who entered the lottery 


4Two sets of delegates were elected: one su i i i 
/ ele : pporting Jim Jacobs for National 
ee consisting of J. H. Crider, J. K. Little, W. M. Newell, Dan W. Peery, 
osep . Wisby, and W. S. Whittinghill, and the other delegation supporting Jasper 


Sipes consisted of A. M. M i 
Rey Rata earn ackey, H. F. Emerson, T. H. Hill, J. C. Scruggs, J. S. 
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for land in the opening of the Kiowa-Comanche country. He had 
sold the El Reno Globe and had a booth near the depot where special 
trains were bringing hundreds of people every day from every 
section of the union of states—people who would not have lived 
one one of those claims on a bet, but who could not suppress the 
human urge to get something for little or nothing. Dan was mak- 
ing out and notarizing registrations. Tall, swarthy under the 
prairie sun, he attracted the attention of fortune hunters who were 
pouring out of trains to spend fifteen minutes in registering; and 
the most of them drew numbers so high it was difficult to get 
them on a postal card. After drawing he assisted in locating many 
successful ones who had drawn a lucky number. 

After finishing up this work he was one of the organizers of 
the Carnegie Townsite Company located at Carnegie, where he made 
his home the remainder of his life. It was there that I came in 
contact with him for a few months when I lived in Carnegie. He 
had built an office which he fitted up for a home. There was not 
much business to be transacted, for by that time most of the lots 
had been sold. He owned some farms not far from Carnegie, which 
with other interests occupied his attention. 


In 1910 he was elected representative to the third Oklahoma 
legislature from a flotorial district of which Caddo County was a 
part. That same year an election had been held under an initiated 
bill for location of the state capital. Oklahoma City had been over- 
whelmingly chosen and Governor C. N. Haskell, by proclamation, 
declared Oklahoma City the capitol, in keeping with the mandate 
of the people of the state; and he moved the executive offices at 
once. 

His act in so doing precipitated a legal battle which resulted 
in the Supreme Court annuling the election on grounds that initia- 
tion of the election call was defective. Immediately Governor Has- 
kell rode up to Guthrie, issued a call for an extraordinary session 
of the state legislature to locate the state capital. Dan Peery hay- 
ing just been elected to the legislature, he was once more in a 
legislative move to locate a permanent capital but it was no such 
battle as the one in which he played a stellar role back in territorial 
days, for the people had issued their mandate—whether or not the 
election was legal. 

The capital bill that was to settle the matter finally, bore Dan 
Peery’s name. It was passed without delay, for there was little 
opposition. Twenty years after the somewhat dramatic scenes were 
enacted during the first attempt to locate the capital at Oklahoma 
City, Dan saw the accomplishment of his first efforts and fortune 
had made it possible for him to participate in the last act. 

At the close of the session he returned to Carnegie. His life 
was a leisurely one. He was a great. reader of books, newspapers 
and periodicals. He attended every meeting of the Oklahoma His- 
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torical Society, an institution which he had helped’ organize in 
May, 1893, and with other newspaper men had nurtured through 
the years when it, so far as state aid was concerned, was an orphan, 
and when few people in the state gave it serious consideration. 
He was a member of the Board of Directors for ten years, and 
of the Building Committee in charge of the construction of the 
Historical building. At the January meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors in 1930, he was unanimously elected Secretary of the So- 
ciety and began his duties there July 1st of the same year. 

It is doubtful if he ever rendered better service to the state 
than in the position of Secretary of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety. The Historical Building was not yet completed. The struc- 
ture was practically finished but much of the inside work was to 
be done. The great accumulation of newspapers, the library, doc- 
uments and museum collections were not placed. Much of this 
work was done under his direction. 

He was familiar with the beginnings of Oklahoma Territory 
and knew where and from whom to get interesting sketches of those 
early days. He was surrounded by associates who were as familiar 
with original sources on the Indian Territory side of the state, 
and it was during the six years of his services that great additions 
were made to the already great stores of folklore, history, and 
exhibits in the archives of that great institution. 

It was while serving as Secretary of the Historical Society 
that he married Mrs. Minnie Lee Doyle. Both had lived in Carn- 
egie for a number of years, where they had been friends. When 
his services were ended as Secretary, they returned to Carnegie. 
There he died October 3, 1940. Services were held at the First 
Methodist Church by the Rev. Virgil Russell, the pastor. Hon. 
H. C. Jones, Oklahoma City, in a short address spoke a fitting 
tribute to the pioneer’s life and read commendatory letters from 
state officials and associates of Mr. Peery. The body was taken 
to the old family home at Trenton, Missouri, for interment. 

Survivors include his wife and two brothers, Arch Peery, Apache 
Oklah ferry, AD , 

ahoma, and Judge John T. Peery of Trenton, Missouri. 


5 Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. 8, p. 249. 
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CHIEF GEORGE HUDSON 
AND 
CHIEF SAMUEL GARLAND 
By JoHN BARTLETT MEsERVE 


The Oklahoma Indian as he was known 75 or 100 years ago is 
becoming, selectively speaking, a dodo bird. This is especially true 
in anything approaching his original environments and traditions. 
This All-American practically has faded away as the customs and 
ceremonies of his colorful days long since have been concluded. 
The story of his adventure to the West is no nursery tale and the 
commonwealths which he undertook to create linger in memory as 
ghost gestures of those days of uncertainty. Because of this, a 
unique interest is imparted to the old Indian Territory which was 
the last ‘‘stomping ground’’ of these Indians. Time modifies mem- 
ories with ease and the scar-tissues of forgetfulness have closed 
the wounds of those trying years. The story of those formative days 
must be preserved and best so through their leading characters. 
They present a rare assortment of avid personalities. 


George Hudson who became the first Principal Chief of the 
Choctaw Nation under the New Doaksville constitution was a native 
of Mississippi where he was born in 1808. His father was a white 
man concerning whom little or nothing is known but who died 
before 1831 evidence of which fact is that the mother of George 
Hudson, who was a full blood Choctaw Indian woman, appears 
upon the 1831 Choctaw Rolls in Mississippi as Widow Hudson. 
George Hudson accompanied by his family which included his 
mother, departed from Mississippi via Memphis for the old Indian 
Territory, late in the fall of 1831 with one of the first Choctaw 
removal parties. The mother passed away en route, the rest of 
the party arriving in the Mountain Fork country in the extreme 
southeastern part of what is today McCurtain County, Oklahoma, 
in the first week in March, 1832. The educational advantages en- 
joyed by George Hudson consisted of a brief attendance at Mayhew 
Mission School in Mississippi. 


Upon his arrival, George Hudson settled upon lands about one 
mile west of the present town of Eagletown and in the immediate 
proximity of the old Beth-a-bara Mission,! on the west bank of Moun- 
tain Fork. This remained his home until his death. He became a 
major figure during those early days and aside from his farming 
operations, practiced law before the tribal courts. He is reputed 
to have been a public speaker of some ability. George Hudson 
served as a member of the Choctaw Council in the years 1844-5-6- 


1 Beth-a-bara Mission was discontinued in 1837. For map of this locality, see 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. X, p. 520. 
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9-50 and 1855. In 1846, he suffered defeat as a candidate for Chief 
of Apuck-she-nubbe District and Thomas LeFlore was reelected.” 

The Choctaws finally resolved their political difficulties by the 
adoption of the constitution which had been drawn at Doaksville 
in January, 1860. George Hudson was the presiding officer of 
the convention which framed this organic instrument and had 
much to do in influencing its deliberations. In October, 1860, he 
was elected the first Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation and 
served until October, 1862. 

Threatening war clouds were beginning to gather throughout 
the country when George Hudson assumed the chieftainship of the 
Choctaw Nation. In the succeeding spring, these clouds broke and 
the realities of war confronted him. The Net Proceeds delegation 
headed by Peter P. Pitchlyn was then in Washington where they 
had about accomplished an adjustment, but realizing that an af- 
filiation of the Choctaws with the Confederacy would nullify their 
efforts, they hastened home and urged upon the chief a policy of 
neutrality. This policy, Chief Hudson accepted and with a message 
so indicating, departed to meet the special session of the Council 
which he had summoned to meet at Doaksville on June 1, 1861. 
Robert M. Jones, an ardent secessionist, convincingly addressed the 
Council, attacking all who opposed secession, causing the Chief to 
abdicate his position of neutrality and counsel the appointment of 
a delegation to effect a treaty with the Confederacy. Such a treaty 
was made at North Fork, Creek Nation on July 12, 1861 by commis- 
sioners appointed by Chief Hudson and on June 14, the chief issued 
his proclamation :— 


“Whereas the general council of the Choctaw Nation, on the 10th day 
of June, 1861, by resolution declared that in consequence of the dissolution 
of the United States, by the withdrawal of eleven States formerly com- 
prising a part of said Government and their formation into a separate 
government and the existing war consequent thereon between the States 
and the refusal on the part of that portion of the States claiming to be 
and exercising the functions of the government of the United States to com- 
ply with solemn treaty stipulations between the Government of the United 
States and the Choctaw Nation, said Nation was absolved from all obliga- 
tions under said treaties and thereby was left independent and free to enter 
into alliance with other governments and to take such other steps as may 
be necessary to secure the safety and welfare of the Nation. 

And whereas the general council of the Choctaw Nation did further 
resolve that the interest and safety of the Choctaw people require that an 
alliance be made with the Southern Confederacy and did appoint commis- 


2From the Northern Standard, Clarksville, Texas, in its issue of July 15, 1846 
= excerpted, “The elections of Chiefs for the three Choctaw Districts scan off on 
ve 8th inst. and resulted in the election of Col. Thos. L’Flore as Chief of this 
the Puck-she-nubbie District by a majority of 58 votes over Geo. Hudson; and 171 
abe eee Nail the opposing candidates. The whole number of votes cast was 
ue ee L’Flore the successful candidate received 300, Hudson 242 and Nail 
eet wife the successful candidate and present Chief of this district is a half 
ke 0 rench extraction (as the name implies) popular with his people, who 
Ae ei to him as a Father, He is favorable to the efforts that are being made 
or their civilization and is in every respect well qualified for the office.” 
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sioners to negotiate a treaty of alliance and emity; and whereas the defense 
of the Nation against invasion and the preservation of order and the due 
execution of the laws of the Nation which have been extended over all 
persons within the limits thereof, require the organization of an effecient. 
military corps and all of which it is proper should be made known to the 
Choctaw people and to the world; 

Now, therefore I, George Hudson, principal chief of the Choctaw Nation, 
do hereby publish and proclaim that the Choctaw Nation is, and of right 
ought to be, free and independent; that all citizens and residents of said 
Nation between the ages of 18 and 45 years, subject to military duty are 
required to enroll either in the volunteer or the reserve militia, according 
to law and to hold themselves in readiness to turn out for the defense of 
the Nation at a minute’s warning for the preservation of order and the 
protection of life and property or in aid of the civil authorities in the 
general execution of the law. * * * Our position now requires that every 
effort be used to defend the country and repress all disorderly and unlaw- 
ful acts.” 

The Choctaws did little fighting in the Civil War although with 
the Chickasaws, they raised three regiments for service in the Con- 
federate army. Despite the solemn admonitions of the chief, a con- 
dition of lawlessness with resultant cattle thieving, robbery and 
murder began to develop in the Choctaw country as the orderly 
processes of tribal government were defied. Chief Hudson seemed 
powerless to preserve a peaceful posture of internal affairs and in 
some instances county officials ignored the situation. 


Chief Hudson was defeated in his effort to succeed himself and in 
October, 1862 was succeeded by Samuel Garland who was a member 
of the famous Net Proceeds Claim delegation. He resumed his home 
on the Mountain Fork where he passed away in October or November, 
1865. His unmarked grave is about one mile west of the Mountain 
Fork on the right side of the highway as one approaches the Moun- 
tain Fork bridge. 


The public career of George Hudson covered a period of marked 
development of the Choctaws. In their enforced removal they had 
accepted a wild and remote frontier but which they had conquered 
by a readjustment of their spiritual, educational and, ultimately, 
their political visions. *Conditions at first were crude but they 


3 The following taken from the Northern Standard, Clarksville, Texas, in its 
issue of November 5, 1842, being a letter written by a man who signs himself 
“A Texan” is rather descriptive of conditions. The editor says of him, “Our readers 
may be assured two things, he is a gentleman of standing and character, and what 
he says is entitled to consideration and weight.” 

“For the Northern Standard, Red River Co. Oct. 30, 1842. 

Mr. Editor. —Having been shown a copy of a correspondence on the part of Mr. 
Peachland from the Choctaw nation to the government of the United States in 
which he has presented a catalogue of crime and outrages, according to his inter- 
pretation, sufficient to condemn and overthrow, for endless ages, in the estimation 
of enlightened citizens, the Russian Empire, let alone Texas. In the outset he prays 
the interference and demands the protection of the government of the U. S. ac- 
cording to treaty stipulations, to supress and redress the wrongs continually per- 
petrated by Texans, on the persons and property of the Choctaw Indians. That 
damage to some extent may have been done the Indians, I shall not deny, but I 
do most solemnly deny that our citizens would not take as active steps to suppress 
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outrages and go as far to punish offenders for violations of law or moral obliga- 
tions as any other people. Mr. Peachland has summed up the whole black list of 
crime within the scope of his imagination, without even stopping to inquire whether 
or not the representations made to him were based upon facts. I will here advert 
particularly to one charge where not a solitary Texan citizen had anything at all 
to do in the transaction. 

He says an armed force from Texas some two years since entered the Choc- 
taw Nation in pursuit of some free negroes who resisted the attempt to take them, 
when one of the negroes was shot down and the balance kidnapped and taken 
directly into Texas. How it was possible for a man of Mr. Peachland’s intelli- 
gence to have so totally misrepresented the facts in this matter, I am at loss to 
know. The fact was, the so-called outrages were committed by citizens of Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas, in trying to possess themselves of property which they pre- 
tended to have a right to; of the legality of the right, I know nothing and care 
as little, all I wish is that the facts be made known, that the world may pass 
sentence on Texas as she deserves. 

The next charge he makes on Texas, is that a citizen standing on the Texas 
side of Red River, shot an Indian across the river. This, in substance I presume is 
correct, but I withhold further remarks, as the matter alluded to, is now before 
the proper authority for judicial investigation. The next thing is that the ferries 
on the river have been refused to the use of Indians—this is a complaint, in my 
estimation without cause, for I have known ferries kept on both sides of the river 
and never knew of an attempt to withhold such privileges from the Choctaws. 
These charges, together with others of minor importance, have been heralded forth 
against Texas to the Department of War in the U. S., and are entirely ex parte, 
according to my view of the case. 


When Mr. Peachland summed up all these aggrivated circumstances why did 
he not represent the particulars of an outrage, at which humanity would shudder, 
committed by the Choctaws, on the Texas side, at Pine Hills, when they entered 
by force the house of Mr. Simmons, beating both him and his wife and children. 
Simmons defended himself as best he could, until he believed his wife and children 
were killed, leaving them wallowing in blood, he concealed himself in the brush 
until they left. Other citizens were called in to behold a scene horrible to tell. 
After abusing Simmons’ family in such a manner that their lives were almost dis- 
paired of, they fell on a Mr. Gideon, who was sleeping in an adjoining room and 
with hoes, axes, knives &c., separated the extremities entirely from the body, knock- 
ing his brains out, opening the body and dragging forth his whole vital parts, leav- 
ing, as it were each atom to itself. No non-interferrence law was recommended 
then—that was all right. But if an Indian happens to get threshed for any mis- 
conduct or ever reprimaned, it is directly an excuse for one of the dignataries to 
address the Secretary. This would be all right enough if the facts were properly 


ii Sac ae is all Texas wants, is all she asks, that even handed justice be 
one, 


One word more and I am done for the present. Mr. Peachland has represented, 
by way of advertising to the ferries, that Texas is unwilling to yield the use of 
the river for any emergency. Events will bear me out in saying that no such 
claims have ever been made by Texans but, on the contrary the Choctaws have re- 
fused the privileges of transportation up Red River to Texas citizens. Only a few 
weeks since, a keel boat landed at Fort Towson Landing to discharge freight for 
the sutler at that place, while the goods were being hauled to the Fort, a waggoner 
was found peddling whiskey to the soldiers; this all are ready to admit, was a 
violation of law and all moral obligation. The facts being reported to the com- 
manding officer, Col. Loomis, he immediately detached a command to the boat 
to ascertain if the whiskey had been procured there; no such evidence appeared, 
it being proven the waggoner had bought his whiskey elsewhere; a quantity of 
whiskey however was found in the boat, a part of it belonging to the sutler, the 
balance of it to a citizen of Texas. Lieut. Merril who had charge of the detach- 
ment hesitated what to do in the case nothwithstanding his orders to destroy it 
sends an express back to the Fort representing the facts, when the second order 
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domesticated themselves. The tall, ministerial-looking George Hudson 
made his patient contribution. 


_ The Garland family was of prominence among the Choctaws in 
Mississippi during the pre-removal days. Major James Garland a 
Scotchman, drifted into the Choctaw country during the early days 
of our War of the Revolution where he married a full blood Choctaw 
Indian woman and became an adopted member of the tribe. He 
settled in the northern part of what later became Jasper County, 
Mississippi which was occupied by the Six-Town or Bay Indians 
Division of the Choctaws. The major achieved much prominence 
among the Choctaws, probably acquired his military title through 
his activities and became a signer of the Treaty of October 18, 1820.5 
He passed away before 1830 and was succeeded in leadership by his 
son John Garland who signed the famous Dancing Rabbit Treaty of 
September 27, 1830.6 Prior thereto, John Garland had been elected 
chief of the Six-Town District but resigned in March, 1830 being 
succeeded by Nitakechi’, a nephew of old Pushmataha. Garland’s 
Old Field, the home of the Garland family located on the vicinity of 
the present town of Garlandville, Jasper County, Mississippi became 
the rendezvous of some 1900 emigrating Six-Town Indians upon 
their removal to the old Indian Territory in October, 1832.8 A con- 
tributing factor in assembling the Six-Town Indians for this removal 
was Col. John Johnston, a white man who in later years removed to 
the Indian Territory, married a Chickasaw Indian woman and be- 
came the father of Gov. Douglass H. Johnston of the Chickasaws. 


was returned him to preserve the sutler’s whiskey and destroy all belonging to 
Texas which was immediately done. The whiskey had not been landed and in 
fact, the boat was thirty miles below the destination of the whiskey which was 
poured into the river; this we can but view as an action of the Choctaw Nation, 
as the commanding officer becomes the superintendent of Indian Affairs during 
the absence of the proper agent. I shall here drop the subject for the present, 
inasmuch as these facts will soon be on their way to the proper authorities at 
Washington city. A Texan.” 

The writer is indebted to Dr. James D. Morrison of Wilburton for the excerpts 
from the Northern Standard. 

4 Angie Debo’s splendid The Rise and Fall of the Choctaw Republic, has 
been a source of much valuable information. 

See also Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. X, p. 222. 

5 Kappler, Vol. II, p. 191. 

6 Kappler, Vol. II, p. 310. 

7 Nitakeshi removed with the Indians of his district and served as chief of 
Pushmataha District in the West. He died at Lauderdale, Mississippi on November 
22, 1845, when back there on a visit. 

8 Muriel H. Wright, “The Removal of the Choctaws to the Indian Territory,” 
Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VI, p. 120. ; 

The present town of Garlandville is the site of Garland’s Old Fields. The land 
was purchased from John Garland and later the townsite was located there in 1833 
making Garlandville the oldest town in Jasper County. John Garland’s place was 
on or very near the old road leading from the Old Agency to Natchez. This road 
was marked out at a very early date, probably at the time of or before the Treaty 


of 1803. 
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Under provisions of the Dancing Rabbit Creek Treaty, John Garland 
received two sections of land and by the terms of the supplemental 
treaty negotiated the next day, his son Samuel Garland was granted 
one section of land. It is of interest to know that Peter P. Pitchlynn 
also was awarded two sections of land by the same treaty. These 
grants are indicative of the leadership of the Garland and Pitchlynn 
families at that time.® 

Samuel Garland, a son of John Garland was born at the old home 
near the present town of Garlandville, Jasper County, Mississippi, 
in December, 1803. He attended school at the Choctaw Academy in 
Kentucky and in about 1830 established his residence in the western 
part of Noxubee County, Mississippi near the present town of Mush- 
ulaville where then lived the Pitchlyn family and where he married 
Mary, a daughter of Major John Pitechlyn and Sophia Folsom, his 
wife. She was a younger sister of Peter P. Pitchlyn and was born in 
Noxubee County, on October 14, 1811 and died in the old Indian 
Territory on March 31, 1886. Samuel Garland being then a resident 
of the Choctaw District presided over by Chief Mushulatubbe was 
designated by that chief on January 16, 1831 as one of three con- 
ductors or agents to supervise the removal of that faction to the 
West. He had removed to Columbus where he engaged quite suc- 
cessfully in the mercantile business. Having exchanged their lands 
derived from the Dancing Rabbit Creek Treaty, for negro slaves, 
Samuel Garland and Peter P. Pitchlyn trekked to the West in 1833. 
Their party consisted of about fifty, composed mostly of these 


_ %The Government had a well established policy of promoting treaties by grant- 
ing tracts of the Indian domain to its influential leaders, to win approval and to 
placate opposition. Grant Foreman, Indian Removal, pp. 19 et seq. 
tas Major John Pitchlyn, a son of Isaac Pitchlyn, a Scotchman and an officer 
in the English army, was born on ship board off the coast of the Island of St.. 
Thomas east of Porto Rico, in 1765. His father died in the Choctaw country in 
Mississippi while en route from South Carolina to the Natchez District, leaving his 
orphaned son to be reared among the Choctaws. The major served as an interpreter 
for the Choctaws for forty years, his early designation having been made by Presi- 
dent Washington. He was married twice, his second wife being Sophia Folsom, 
a daughter of Ebenezer Folsom and his full blood Choctaw Indian wife. Sophia 
was born in Mississippi on December 27, 1773 and died in what is today McCur- 
tain County, Oklahoma, on December 18, 1871. The major passed away at his 
ornate plantation home at Waverly, Lowndes (now Clay) County, Mississippi in 
the fall of ‘1835, where he was buried. It seems that his remains later were re- 
moved to the old Indian Territory and reinterred probably in the Mountain Fork 
country in the southeastern part of what is today McCurtain County, Oklahoma. 
The precise place of his burial place in Oklahoma is unknown. His wife Sophia 
Pitchlyn nee Folsom rests in the old Garland family cemetery near Tom, McCur- 
tain County, Oklahoma. See H. B. Cushman, History of the Choctaw, Chickasaw 
ag ote Indians, (Greenville, Texas: Headlight Printing House, 1899.) 303; 
nae s Progress Administration for Mississippi, Source Material for Mississippi ; 
listory, Lowndes County, Vol. XLIV, Part 2, 88A pp. 463-464; Rowland, Missis- 
Fi Containing Sketches of Counties, Towns, Events, Institutions and Persons 
rranged in Clycopedic Form, Vol. Il, pp. 430-1; Dr. W. L. Lipscomb, 4 History 
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slaves.1! Their point of contact was the Mountain Fork area west 
of Eagletown. Garland was summoned back to Columbus a couple 
of years later, the occasion being the serious illness of Major John 
Pitchlyn, his father-in-law and who died in the fall of 1835. The 
major left a large estate and by the terms of his last will, Samuel 
Garland became the executor of this estate.!2 This service engaged 
his attention until the late fall of 1836 when he closed up the estate 
and with his family which included his mother-in-law, made his 
final removal to the Indian Territory. He settled upon lands in the 
extreme southeastern part of what is today McCurtain County, Okla- 
homa. His Red River bottom land farm, consisting of some six hun- 
dred acres upon which he erected a palatial Southern home, was 
situated about three miles east of the present inland town of Tom, 
McCurtain County, Oklahoma. This remained his home until ‘his 
death. 


The initial fifteen years of Samuel Garland in the Indian Terri- 
tory were devoted largely to his personal affairs. During those years 
he evidenced a minor interest in the political affairs of tribal govern- 
ment although he keenly supported the activities of Peter P. Pitchlyn, 
his astute brother-in-law. Pitchlyn originated what became known 
as the Net Proceeds Claim and Garland was an ardent factor in the 
subsequent diplomatic negotiations which were carried on with the 
Government. This claim was predicated upon the failure of the 
Government to recompense the Choctaws for the stock and other prop- 
erty they had been forced to abandon at the time of their removal. 
Those who had defrayed their own expenses had not been reimbursed 
and others who had elected to remain in Mississippi had lost their 
lands through the hostility of white intruders. The Government 
after deducting all expenses of removal had realized a large profit 
from the sale of their lands to white settlers. Under the inspiration of 
Peter P. Pitchlyn, the Choctaws initiated a prolonged effort to induce 


11 Grant Foreman, Indian Removal, p. 95. 
12 The Columbus Democrat in its issue of August 6, 1836 contained the fol- 
lowing probate notice: 
“Administrator’s Sale, 
Notice:— There will be sold to the highest bidder, on the Second Monday in 
August next, at the Court House in the Town of Columbus, the undivided in- 
terest of the heirs of John Pitchlyn, deceased, Section No. 1, in Township No. 
17 of Range No. 17 East. The other undivided interest being owned by John 
M. Hand will also be sold at the same time. 
The above land will be sold in a credit of twelve months; the purchaser 
will be required to give bond with approved security. Sale at the usual hours. 
Samuel Garland, 
Executor of the Will annexed 
of Jno. Pitchlyn, dec’d. 
John M. Hand. 
une 10, 1836. F 
The issue of the Southern Argus of January 14, 1836 at Columbus, contained 
a similar notice of a sale of other lands by Samuel Garland as Executor of the 
Estate of John Pitchlyn, deceased. 
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the Government to pay them the ‘‘Net Proceeds’’ or the amount 
realized from the sale of their lands after deducting the expense of 
removal and survey. The effort was launched in 1853 by the desig- 
nation of Peter P. Pitchlyn, Samuel Garland, Israel Folsom and 
Dixon W. Lewis as commissioners to proceed to Washington and 
present the matter. Samuel Garland became a signer of the treaty 
of November 4, 185413 between the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations 
at Doaksville and joined with the Net Proceeds delegation in signing 
the treaty of June 22, 185514 at Washington. This treaty divorced 
the political relations existing between the Choctaws and the Chick- 
asaws and also contained a provision submitting the Net Proceeds 
Claim to the United States Senate. 

The Net Proceeds Claim became the dominant passion in the 
life of Peter P. Pitchlyn and between 1855 and the outbreak of the 
Civil War, Garland and Pitchlyn spent much of their time in Wash- 
ington. They were promoting this claim on a contingent basis and 
shared the prospect of an adequate reimbursement for their services, 
if successful. George Hudson was chief of the Choctaw Nation when 
the War broke, declined to assume a neutral posture and the Choctaws 
formed an alliance with the Confederacy. This action sealed for 
the time being any further efforts on the part of Pitchlyn and Gar- 
land in the Net Proceeds Claim matter. Pitchlyn returned to Wash- 
ington where he remained most of the time during the War and 
where he maintained an immediate contact with the administration. 
Obviously, he was seeking to preserve an entree for a renewal of 
negotiations in the event the administration won the struggle. Gar- 
land returned to his farm preserving his status at home where he 
was highly esteemed by his people. What would appear to have been 
the adroit manipulation of these two men occasioned the defeat of 
Chief Hudson for reelection in August, 1862 and the election of 
Samuel Garland as Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation. Garland 
had been a member of the Choctaw Council in 1861-2. The election 
of Garland occasioned no change in the disordered conditions of self 
government which he faced when he entered office and which he was 
powerless to overcome. 


The political household of which Samuel Garland assumed charge 
in October, 1862 was in a very disordered condition. The sad schedule 
of the Civil War provoked a disintegration of law-enforcement 
agencies in the Choctaw country. With the withdrawal of the 
Federal Government, no power remained to cope with violations of 
the protective treaties against intruders and a situation developed 
against which the Choctaws were unprepared to defend. Payment 
of monies due by the Government was suspended and as a conse- 
quence, the schools were closed and the guaranties of law and order 
seriously imperiled. The situation was complicated further by the 


13 Kappler, Vol. II, p. 652. 
14 Kappler, Vol. II, p. 706. 
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influx of Indian refugees from other tribes which tended to absorb 
the necessary resources of the Choctaws. Under normal conditions 
they had maintained relations with the border States by an exchange 
of their domestic products, but owing to the general confusion, their 
liquid resources were ruthlessly looted by non-citizens who invaded 
their borders. Organized bands of intimidating whites drove away 
their stock, committing murder in many instances in defiance of the 
inherent rights of the Indians. This situation was not indigenous 
alone to the Choctaws. Tragically uniform with their situation 
was that of the other tribes. The acts of piracy committed were rem- 
inescent of the pre-removal days. It remained for the years ahead 
after the war for these All-Americans by patient persistent efforts 
to restore their morale and resume their pastoral lives of sober in- 
dustry. 


Chief Samuel Garland relinquished the responsibilities of office 
to Peter Perkins Pitchlyn his brother-in-law, in October, 1864. 


After his retirement from the chieftainship, Samuel Garland 
served as a member of the Choctaw Council in 1865, 1867 and 1869 
and was.a member at the time of his death. He was a man of high 
character, a devout member of the Presbyterian Church and of the 
Masonie orders. In his personal affairs he was highly successful. 
Chief Samuel Garland passed away at his comfortable home near 
the present town of Tom, McCurtain County, Oklahoma, on May 20, 
1870 and is buried in an old family burying ground near by where 
his last resting place is suitably marked.!® 


The finale of the famous Net Proceeds Claim did not reach an 
adjustment until after the death of Samuel Garland. The controversy 
finally reached an adjustment by the Supreme Court.!® An award of 
$2,981,247 was finally made of which sum the heirs of Samuel Gar- 
land received $43,943.20 in 1889 in recognition of his years of service. 
The justice of the claim was recognized after thirty-six years of 
sustained effort. 


15 The old Garland family cemetery is situated three miles east and three quar- 
ters of a mile north of the present inland town of Tom in the extreme southeastern 
part of McCurtain County, Oklahoma. It is located near where stood the palatial 
plantation home of Chief Samuel Garland. The tombstone at the grave of Chief 
Garland bears the inscription, “Ex-Chief of the Choctaw Nation, Samuel Garland, 
Born Dec., 1803, Died May 20, 1870.” The stone at the grave of his wife is in- 
scribed, “Mary P., wife of Samuel Garland, Born October 14, 1811, Died Mar. 
31, 1886.” It is of interest to know that the mother of Mrs. Garland is also in- 
terred in this cemetery, the stone at her grave being marked “Sophia, Wife of Major 
John Pitchlyn, Born Dec. 27, 1773, Died Dec. 18, 1871.” These tombstones are of 
solid marble and stand upright some twelve or fifteen feet in height. There are 
some twelve or fifteen graves in the old Garland cemetery which is enclosed by 
a wrought iron fence. The cemetery site has been deeded to the State for the use 
and benefit of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

The writer is indebted to Judge H. L. S. Halley of Tulsa and to Mr. Doyle 
Crain of Antlers for the above detailed information. 

16 Choctaw Nation vs. U. S. 119 U. S. 1. 
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THE OKLAHOMA COUNCIL OF DEFENSE AND 
THE FIRST WORLD WAR* 


By O. A. Hinton 


The history of the Oklahoma State Council of Defense is closely 
linked up with that of the Council of National Defense, particu- 
larly its State Councils Section. Its organization was due directly 
to a request from the National Council that such a body be created, 
and if possible be given statutory power and adequate financial 
aid. The Oklahoma legislature had adjourned before war was de- 
clared and did not meet again until January, 1919. Consequently 
the State Council was created by Governor Robert L. Williams and 
possessed only the legal authority which he could delegate to it 
and that which was inherent in the war time situation. 


Lack of legal authority was not of primary importance to the 
Oklahoma Council, nor to those of the many other states in the 
same situation. During the war years, lack of statutory powers 
was a bar to ‘‘patriotic effort’’ only where official organizations 
lacked the imagination or the audacity to accomplish those things 
which they considered desirable. With the great majority deter- 
mined that everything possible should be done to win the war, and 
with emotions so aroused by propaganda and the whole effects of 
the war that any except the mildest questioning of the acts of offi- 
cially or semi-officially constituted war boards was likely to rele- 
gate the offender to the ranks of the ‘‘disloyal,’’ the question of 
legal authority was of academic importance, only. The lack of an 
appropriation to support the Council’s activities was a handicap, 
however. In some states to finance the councils, certificates of 
indebtedness were taken by wealthy individuals who expected to 
be repaid when the legislature met. But in Oklahoma it was done 
more simply. After the county councils were organized, each was 
assigned a quota of money to be paid to the state organization. 


Because of the great diversity of interests and duties imposed 
upon the Council of National Defense by the act creating it, its 


* The writer wishes to express his appreciation to the Social Science Research 
Council and its Southern Committee, and to the Oklahoma A. and M. College So- 
cial pie Research Council for grants-in-aid of research of which this article 
is a part. 

_ The correspondence files of the Oklahoma State Council of Defense, and others 

of its working papers, have not been located. Consequently it has not been pos- 
sible to piece together a complete account of the Council’s work. Examination 
of the missing records might possibly cause some modification of the conclusions 
and generalizations embodied in this paper. 
_ George F. Porter, Chief of the State Councils Section of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, to New Jersey State Council of Defense, Oct. 13, 1917. Council of 
National Defense papers, The National Archives (hereafter cited as CND). J. M. 
Aydelotte, Chairman of the Oklahoma Council, to Porter, Aug. 21, 1917; “We are 
depending on these county councils for sums of from one hundred dollars to one 
thousand dollars to help finance the state organization. Ibid. 
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work had generally been studied in connection with the physical 
requirements of the war and the organization of munitions and 
supplies. Students of propaganda and public opinion have gen- 
erally neglected it as an agency for arousing public Opinion in sup- 
port of the war and wiping out opposition. Yet the national-state 
council organization was one of the most important agencies in this 
respect. Perhaps it is incorrect to speak of it as one organization. 
Each state had its own organization and all were loosely dovetailed 
into some semblance of unity through the State Councils Section 
of the National Council.2 The State Councils Section itself sought 
little publicity. Operating with the maximum of anonymity ex- 
pected of a bureau in one of the large war organizations and with- 
out a publicized personality to attract the notice of the public, it 
presents a great contrast to the Committee of Public Information, 
with George Creel as Chairman. The Section attempted to provide 
a needed stimulus and leadership to the state bodies for a multi- 
plicity of activities, chief of which were related to public morale 
and public support of the war efforts of the government. Recog- 
nizing and accepting the fact that the interests and traditions 
of the different states required the encouragement of local initia- 
tive and practices in conformity with the mores of the people of 
the various sections, this system offered one of the best examples 
of the operation of the dual system of government during the war 
years. 

The Council of National Defense, composed of the Secretaries 
of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, was es- 
tablished by the National Defense Act passed in August, 1916,3 
but it was not fully organized until March 3, 1917, slightly more 
than a month before war was declared. Four days after we en- 
tered the war the Council issued a call to the states in which it 
stated that it was ‘‘engaged in the work of preparation for the 
war and in the coordination of the resources and energies of the 
nation.’’ It signified its readiness to cooperate with the states in 
the prosecution of the war, and recommended that each state create 
a committee with broad powers which were representative of the 
state’s resources. It suggested that these committees be known as 
State Councils of Defense.* 

To stimulate the states to act, the National Council invited the 
governors of all the states to attend or send representatives to a 
national conference in Washington on May 3 and 4. Governor Wil- 


2Though referred to in this paper as the State Councils Section, in the first 
months of the war it was called the Section on Co-operation with the States, and 
shortly before the end of the war it was merged into the Field Division of the 
National Council, with Secretary of Interior Franklin K. Lane as Chairman. 

339 U. S. Stat. L., 649; First Annual Report of the Council of National De- 
fense (Washington, 1917), p. 6. 

4For the request to Oklahoma, see Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War and 
Chairman of the Council of National Defense, to Governor Robert L. William, 
April 10, 1917. R. L. Williams Collection, Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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liams directed J. M. Aydelotte, Chairman of the Board of Affairs, 
and ‘‘member National Defense Committee,’’ to attend as the Ok- 
lahoma representative.© The conference apparently was stimulating, 
since Aydelotte stated that he made his report immediately after 
returning to the state and the Governor ‘“immediately appointed 
a committee of twelve to represent the citizens of Oklahoma for the 
State Council of Defense.’? The committee perfected its organiza- 
tion on May 16, and reported that it was awaiting “‘further instruc- 
tions or advice from the Council of National Defense.’ J. M. 
Aydelotte was made Chairman, President Stratton D. Brooks of 
the University of Oklahoma was selected Secretary, and Chester H. 
Westfall of the University’s school of journalism was placed in 
charge of publicity.” 

The committee on organization recommended the appointment 
of eleven committees of the Council, namely: transportation and 
communication; munitions, manufacturing, including standardiza- 
‘tion and industrial relations; supplies, including food, clothing, ete. ; 
raw materials, minerals and metals; labor, including conservation 
of health and welfare of workers, subdivided into (a) industrial 
and (b) farm; medicine, including general sanitation; sciences and 
research, including engineering and education; publicity and preser- 
vation of national sentiment; legal advisory; finance; and recruit- 
ing and exemption. 


The merits of the council system for the United States lay not 
so much in its doing original work, although the ‘‘Phi Beta Kappa 
boys,’’ as one admirer termed the young men who directed the State 
Councils Section, spent much of their effort in trying to stimulate 
the state councils to develop initiative and direct their efforts to 


> Telegram, Williams to Baker, April 24, 1917. Williams Coll. The reference 
to “member National Defense Committee” is obscure. 

8 Aydelotte to W. S. Gifford, Director of the National Council, May 17, 1917, 
CND; Same to same, June 9, 1917, ibid; Daily Oklahoman, May 117, 1917. 

4. § Evidently two more names were added, as fourteen were listed in the com- 
mittee lists recommended: Aydelotte, Brooks, J. W. Cantwell, Stillwater, [President 
of Oklahoma A. and M. College]; T. H. Beacon, El Reno; George Miller, Bliss; 
W. E. Utterback, Durant; R. E. Stafford and George McQuaid, Oklahoma City; 
George oh Ramsey, Muskogee; C. H. Hyde, Alva; W. D. Gibson, Grove: Dr. Howard 
Weber, Bartlesville; S. R. Lewis, Tulsa; and Eugene M. Kerr. Daily Oklahoman, 
May 17, 1917. For the meeting of December 29, the name of Kerr is omitted and 
several additional members are given: Mont Powell, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Eugene 
B. [Roberta E.] Lawson, Nowata; W. G. Ashton, and Westfall who was appointed 
a member and elected assistant secretary with authority to sign all bills. Mrs. 
Lawson was also State Chairman of the Woman’s Committee of National Defense. 
In_ addition the complete roster included the state administrators in charge of 
various war activities which were aided by the State Council: P. A. Norris, Ada 
Federal Fuel Administrator for Oklahoma; G. W. Barnes, Muskogee, State Chairman 
Thrift_ Campaign ; A. O. Booth, Oklahoma City, State Chairman, Y. M. C. A.: 
Fred S. Raines, State Explosives Director; and A. L. Farmer, Tulsa, State Chairman 
of Boys Working Reserve. Dr. Brooks was State Food Administrator for several 


months. Governor Willi il’ i 
eon tse al was a member of all the Council’s committees. Sooners 
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meeting local situations. Its great value lay, as the Washington 
office early perceived, in organizing the entire United States from 
the Capital to the grass roots into a vast chain of state, county and 
community councils which would be available for every kind of 
war work in which the support of the people was desired—and there 
were few aspects of the war in which it was not felt that the peo- 
ple should be aroused to wholehearted support with money, phys- 
ical effort or moral backing. The State Councils Section envisioned 
a system so thorough in its organization that it could be used to 
“put over’’ any kind of war drive for the Federal Government: 
Liberty Loan, War Savings, Red Cross, increased food production, 
conservation of food, recruiting for the army and navy, securing 
binoculars for the navy, and speeding up ship-building; or distri- 
buting printed propaganda, and organizing public speaking cam- 
paigns and the Four Minute Men for the Committee on Public 
Information. ‘‘Co-operation’’ and ‘‘co-ordination’’ were the magic 
words. However, the words seemed somehow to lose their magic 
effect when the Washington bureaucrats planned their own par- 
ticular drives. So many wanted their own organizations developed 
independently of all other organizations down to the local com- 
munities. This led to considerable friction with some of the state 
councils, but apparently not in Oklahoma. In Illinois, for example, 
the chairman of the state council, Samuel Insull, the utility mag- 
nate, tried to run the war activities of the state more or less as 
he would one of his corporations. He complained bitterly because 
several federal agencies ignored his council organization and es- 
tablished duplicate machinery which he believed his group was or- 
ganized to do. In Oklahoma the state heads of the various agen- 
cies were brought into the council and, so far as records examined 
show, cooperated with it and used it in their drives. 


It has already been indicated that the National Council con- 
sidered the job of organization one of the first and most import- 
ant tasks for each state. Without the organization, other plans 
could not be carried out effectively. And on the whole the Okla- 
homa Council followed the leadership of the national body, though 
it did pursue some independent trails of its own which did not 
arouse the enthusiasm of the Washington office. 


The first step in the organization of the State was the appoint- 
ment by the Governor of an executive committee for each county. 
On July 3, 1917, a letter was sent to the postmaster in each county 
seat town asking them to suggest from among the leading men 


8 Frederick Lewis Allen, in charge of publicity for the State Councils Section, 
wrote J. H. Sears of Appleton & Co. that the work in Washington and the Council 
of National Defense was built on the principles of “co-ordination and cooperation” 
to avoid “confusion and duplication.” But the terms were so cumbersome and so 
overused that they “stick in our mouths and sputter on our pens. Even the type- 
writing machines are refusing to record them.” CND. 
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of their counties men for the committees. On the executive com- 
mittees the Governor appointed the leading banker, editor and at- 
torney of the county, and in most cases the county agent.° The 
committees were informed that the purpose of the county council 
was to ‘‘provide a medium through which the citizens of each 
community can co-operate in the task of ‘helping to win the war.’ abe 
It was to be a ‘‘kind of county chamber of commerce, with its ac- 
tivities directed to some extent by state and federal organization, 
but free to take up whatever emergencies may arise in the county.”’ 
The first task of the committee was to organize the county council.4 
The executive committees were slow to report on their organiza- 
tion activities, and early in August the State Council was exhort- 
ing them to complete their organizations and get down to work: 

You men are fighting the Kaiser, just as truly as if you were wear- 
ing a uniform. Your place is to fight at home, AND THE TIME TO 
FIGHT IS NOW. 

The Governor and the war organizations of the country are depending 
upon you to care for the work in your section. 

If you have completed plans for the work in your county, push them 
with all possible speed. If you do not have them completed, get together 
at once and make your report to the State Council of Defense.12 


The State Council gave the county executive committees detailed 
instructions as to organization and the activities which they should 
undertake. They were responsible for completing the organiza- 
tion of county councils according to the method they deemed most 
satisfactory—either by simply appointing sufficient personnel to 
increase the number to twenty-five, or by calling a mass meeting 
of the leading men in the different vocations, professions, busi- 
nesses and industries of the county to elect the additional members: 

THE ORGANIZATION MUST BE NON-PARTISAN IF IT IS TO BE 


SUCCESSFUL. And it must have behind it the men of the county who 
command the respect of the citizens. 


_ The county councils should take account of the active organ- 
izations already in existence, and perhaps give them representa- 
tion on the council. They were enjoined particularly to cooperate 
with the extension divisions of the A. and M. College and the State 
University. The women were to form a separate organization, but 
the two groups should work together closely; and those in charge 
of women’s work should be represented on the council. Regular 
meetings should be held, perhaps every two weeks, to discuss the 
problems of the county, and to ‘‘take up the problems and tasks 
passed on to you by state and national defense councils.’’ The most 
detailed instructions were related to production, conservation and 
preservation of farm crops, improving marketing facilities for agri- 
cultural products, securing as low an interest rate as possible for 
farmers, ete. But the functions of the county councils were much 


9 Form letter, Archives, Okla. Hist. Society. 
10 Aydelotte to Porter, Aug. 1, 1917. CND. 
11 Form letter, n.d., Okla. Hist. Society. 

12 General Bulletin, No. 2, Aug. 8, 1917. 
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broader than this. They were to see that the schools were kept 
up to present standards, at least, and encourage parents to keep 
their children in school. They were to take account of labor, road 
work, public improvements, public health, morals, making of county 
surveys, aid recruiting, etc.; and under the heading of ‘‘Campaigns,’’ 
they were reminded that ‘‘The next Liberty Loan must go to every 
home in the county.’’8 

Organization work was speeded up and by late August Ayde- 
lotte reported jubilantly that ‘‘the county council of defense is the 
organization of the hour in Oklahoma.’’ About fifty of the seventy- 
Seven counties had perfected organizations ‘‘that are actively tak- 
ing charge of all war organization work.’’ They were cooperating 
with the Red Cross and other organizations, aiding in conservation 
and production and organizing home guards, ‘‘holding patriotic 
demonstrations throughout their counties,’’ and in many other ways 
forming a link between the State Council and the people.14 

It was the community council organization, however, rather 
than the county councils, that gained most attention to Oklahoma. 
In December 1917, it was reported that local organizations had 
been effected in every county in the state, of which ‘‘About half 
of them are fairly active, about a fourth of them have done noth- 
ing and about a fourth have been of great service.’’45 This type 
of organization spread rapidly in the early months of 1918, and 
before the end of the war comprised almost a million members. On 
different occasions the Council of National Defense gave Oklahoma 
as an example for other states to follow in this respect. In a post- 
war appeal to the Oklahoma State Council to keep its community 
council system intact for post-war adjustment work, it paid tribute 
to this phase of the state’s effort: 

We have always been proud of the way in which you set about or- 
ganizing your State, practically on your own initiative. On quite a num- 
ber of occasions we have pointed to your local organization and its ex- 
tensive membership when we have found it necessary to encourage some 
other State Council which is lagging in organization matters.16 

In the final report of the State Council, Westfall summed up 
the organization features as follows: 

The first contribution of the Oklahoma State Council of Defense to 
Oklahoma’s part in the war has been its co-ordination of the energies 
and resources of the two million citizens of this State. When the State 
Council of Defense began its work it found each community broken up 


into a vast number of organizations and movements, each one attempting 
to obtain results, each one duplicating the efforts of most of the others, 


13 General Bulletin, No. 1, Aug. 11, 1917. (Dated three days later than General 
Bulletin, No. 2). 

14 Aydelotte to W. B. Hale, Aug. 23, 1917. CND. Two days before, Aydelotte 
wrote Porter that “We have a defense council now in every county in Oklahoma. 
Of course a great many of these have not become really active.” Ibid. 

15 Oklahoma Council report to the National Council, Dec. 29, 1917. CND. 

16 Organization and Information Section to Oklahoma Council, Dec. 21, 1918, 
CND. See also letter to A. W. Grant, Secretary of Colorado Council of Defense, 
April 6, 1918. Ibid. 
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the people a great mass of misdirected energy and duplication of effort. 
Within a short time after our organization began we had almost every 
county in Oklahoma systematically organized from the county seat town 
clear down to the most remote school district. This organization of county 
and community councils of defense had altogether more than ten thou- 
sand units and a total membership of approximately one million men 
and women. When the armistice was signed we had a county council 
in each of the seventy-seven counties in Oklahoma. This machinery pro- 
vided the framework on which every campaign that has been attempted 
in this state has been put across. Where the county was well organized 
everything has gone well, where the county was not well organized every 
county experienced difficulty. 


The Oklahoma State Council of Defense provided a net work or or- 
ganization by which we have been enabled to take any message or any 
plan to practically every man, woman and child in this state within a 
maximum of seven days.17 

Technically speaking the State Councils Section did not pre- 
pare propaganda, but acted instead as a clearing house for the dis- 
semination through the state councils of propaganda issued by other 
agencies, such as the Food Administration, Liberty Loan and War 
Savings committees in the Treasury Department, the Shipping Board, 
and particularly for the Committee on Public Information. The 
CPI pamphlets were distributed for some months through the state 
councils, and after this method was discontinued the latter aided 
in compiling mailing lists. The Four Minute Men and the Public 
Speaking Divisions in the various states were generally financed 
and largely managed by the councils, although they were also under 
the jurisdiction of the CPI. On the whole the state councils as- 
sured the success of these phases of the CPI’s work, a fact which 
George Creel was reluctant to recognize. Most of the state councils, 
in addition, did issue propaganda in one form or another on their 
own initiative. 

Almost to the end of the war all bodies which were officially 
delegated (or who assumed) the task of leadership in war activi- 
ties apparently assumed that the people did not understand what 
the war was about. Those who considered themselves leaders in 
the war effort felt that the people must be ‘‘educated’’ to the great 
and noble issues involved in the war. Publicity and propaganda 
were the magic media through which the enthusiasm of the masses, 
their money, labor, hates and loves were to be mobilized to Make 
the World Safe for Democracy and a decent place to live in, to 
drive the monster Wilhelm II off the Prussian pedestal, and bring 
about permanent peace, international good-will and the brotherhood 
of man. Publicity must be obtained for every act of every govern- 
ment agency even remotely related to the war. As a result a great 
stream of “‘paper bullets’? flooded the editorial sanctums, until 
from all over the country came the wail of editors which reached 
into the offices of the State Councils Section in Washington. 


Peas ncoee in the W ar, Jan. 4, 1919, pp. 50-55. This last issue of the Council’s 
pubdiication contains reprints of parts of earlier issues and includes a final report. 
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““Knough,’’ they cried in effect. ‘‘Reduce the amount of propa- 
ganda emanating from Washington and from the states. Our waste 
paper baskets are overflowing, and still the stream shows no sign 
of ceasing.’ Added to the output of federal agencies and state 
councils of defense, were the productions of private individuals 
who felt that their glowing speeches contained such a touch of fire 
that all who read them would be heated to fever pitch, propaganda 
of patriotic organizations numerous in number, trade associations, 
and industrial corporations. Thus the Oklahoma Council was not 
unique in believing that one of its greatest tasks was that of ‘‘edu- 
cating’’ the people to the causes and issues of the war. It does 
appear strange, however, that if the war was for the purposes so 
often stated, that the people were unaware of its causes and issues 
after having followed the slow drift into the struggle and having 
been subjected to all the Allied propaganda regarding it for more 
than two years. But despite their professions of supreme love for 
democracy, the so-called leaders demonstrated a vast lack of faith 
in the common sense and sound judgment of the people. 


In the final report of the State Council, it is stated that: 


When the State Council of Defense first began its work the public 
sentiment of this state was in the same condition as in other states. It is 
safe to say that barely fifty per cent of the people were in an attitude 
to give their whole-hearted co-operation, as we think of it now, to their 
government. 


. . . At the time of the declaration of war the people of this state, just 
as the people of every other state, had been flooded systematically with 
the greatest campaign of carefully organized propaganda that has ever 
been thrown into any country. German newspapers and socialist news- 
papers and workers for the German Red Cross, and a large number of 
agitators that may or may not have been backed by German money, and 
a large number of national associations covered the country with pro- 
German pamphlets presented a condition that had to be met at once.19 


18 The Council of National Defense files contain much correspondence of this 
nature. Some of the men in the State Councils Section worked out a tentative 
scheme by which all federal agencies would clear their publicity through a central 
news bureau in Washington. The latter would then send the material to the state 
councils which would act as clearing houses for the states. However, the plan was 
disapproved by the Director, W. S. Gifford, and the Council of National Defense 
took the same position. Gifford to Arthur Fleming, Memorandum dated June 4, 
1918. CND. George Creel had earlier called President Wilson’s attention to this 
problem, but the latter replied on December 31, 1917 that he despaired of any solu- 
tion. Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson; Life and Letters (Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1927-1939), VII, 439. 

19 Sooners in the War, Jan. 4, 1919, pp. 50-51. Actually the German propa- 
ganda, in the opinion of most students of the question, was ineffective, and was 
surpassed by far by the more astute and cleverly hidden British propaganda, aided 
by pro-Ally Americans. See H. P. Peterson, Propaganda for War: The Campaign 
Against American Neutrality 1914-1917 (University of Oklahoma Press, 1939); J. D. 
Squires, British Propaganda at Home and in the United States from 1914 to 1917 
(Harvard University Press, 1935); George Sylvester Viereck, Spreading Germs of 
Hate (Duckworth: London, 1931); Sir Gilbert Parker, “The United States and the 
War,” Harper’s Magazine, March 1918, pp. 521-531. 
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The Oklahoma Council first attempted to meet this ‘‘condition,”’ 
which if true was alarming, by assembling an army of public 
speakers to address mass meetings, ‘“the purpose of which is to edu- 
cate the people to the real causes and the real needs of the war. 
This system of patriotic meetings will be extended eventually to 
every school district in the counties.’’*° The organization was named 
the Oklahoma Speakers’ Bureau, and the members agreed “to do- 
nate their time to spreading the gospel of Americanism throughout 
the State of Oklahoma.’’ The Committee on Public Information 
had not yet organized an effective speakers’ bureau, nor had it yet 
produced much propaganda for the use of speakers. Due to the 
difficulty experienced by the speakers in securing information from 
which to prepare their speeches, President Brooks of the University 
released Dr. A. C. Seott to spend several weeks examining official 
documents and publications and preparing a pamphlet “‘ which would 
show just why it was necessary for America to enter the war, just 
how enormous were the crimes of Germany and how essential it 
was for each citizen to give his government thorough support.’’4 


It was claimed that the speakers’ bureau furnished a patriotic 
speaker ‘‘to anybody, anywhere for any kind of an oceasion,’’ and 
that ‘‘there is not a man, woman or child in Oklahoma who has 
not been reached’’ by the bureau ‘‘not one but many times.’’ To 
reach the outlying districts, county bureaus were organized ‘“‘to 
go to the cross-roads, villages and into the school houses to carry 
the messages of patriotism.’” From the CPI the State Council ob- 
tained as speakers foreign army officers sent over by the British, 
French and Italian governments for speaking tours, as well as some 
of the more popular American speakers. Probably the most sought 
after and the greatest emotion-arousing speaker of all was the 
soldier-priest, Lieutenant Paul Perigord, who toured the country 
from coast to coast, and was always unable to fill but a small per- 
cent of the demands for his time. He spent fifteen days in Okla- 
homa.”? Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, was among 
the most popular American speakers. He was given a gala weleome 
when he came to the state in September, 1917, and spoke to a gath- 


ering in Oklahoma City which included representatives of most of 
the county councils.*3 


20 General Bulletin, No. 1, op. cit. 
21 Sooners in the War, Jan. 4, 1919, p. 51. 
" 22 Ibid., p. 51. Westfall to Porter, and copy of Westfall to Arthur Bestor. 
Director Speaking Division, CPI, both dated Nov. 22, 1917. CND. 
23 Aydelotte to Porter, Oct. 1, 1917; also telegram same to same, same date. 
CND. A newspaper reporter began his account of the meeting as follows: 
; Two thousand red-blooded Oklahomans, Americans all, rose to their feet as 
s oo and cheered and sobbed and yelled at Lane’s first mention of the name of 
oe Sey bles abe aa Brae eel pie feet and almost drowned out the 
ers when the ‘Star a 
Lane was satisfied.” Daily Oklahoman, ed 9, itr mere ee oe 
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Of course before the era of the radio, public speaking was more 
essential than at present in arousing public opinion. The Council’s 
effort in this direction, and a small amount of ‘“pamphleteering’”’ 
was necessary before George Creel got his battalion of college pro- 
fessors busy grinding out learned treatises for the edification of 
the ignorant, and the huge army of public speakers who were to 
educate them. After that the speakers were well provided with 
an imposing array of pamphlets and hand-made speeches which 
required little more than inserting the proper words for the local 
audience. More important from that time on was the job of feed- 
ing war-work publicity and propaganda to the state press. 


In December 1917, the State Council began publication of a 
monthly newspaper, Sooners in the War, and before that had be- 
gun to provide publicity matter to the newspapers. Plans were 
made for a weekly summary to the press, which the papers were 
requested to run in a fixed place and under the fixed heading 
of “WE MUST WIN THE WAR,”’ a cut for which was supplied 
all the papers. The state editors were appealed to for patriotic aid. 
“‘Tt is our task,’’ stated the appeal, ‘‘to aid citizens to do all of 
which they are possibly capable in bringing the war to a speedy 
and victorious end.’’ The aid of the newspapers was necessary to 
accomplish this purpose which required ‘‘enlisting every citizen, in 
whatever industry, in office, factory, field and home,’’ to do what- 
ever would ‘‘be of best service to the Nation.’’ 

Few of us realize that we people in the peaceful little communities 
of Oklahoma, together with other Americans, are already in the most 
terrible war in history—a war on the outcome of which depends the 
safety of our very homes-and the homes of our children. Only by the 
greatest self-sacrifice and energy can we hope for victory.24 

After it got into full swing, the propaganda bureau furnished 
two columns of material each week ‘‘that helped to educate the peo- 
ple on why America entered the war and what were Oklahoma’s 
tasks.’’ It was estimated that more than ten thousand columns of 
news and propaganda were provided the papers by this agency. 
‘‘When we began sending it out, the Oklahoma State Council of 
Defense was the only source from which editors could obtain such 
material.”’ As soon as the CPI began publishing its pamphlets, 
the Council ‘‘obtained thousands of copies of these pamphlets and 
flooded Oklahoma with them.’’” 

The straight propaganda in the news releases relating to the 
causes of the war and the issues involved were largely the stereo- 
typed explanations emanating from all propaganda machines: that 
Germany deliberately caused the war, that Germany was cruel and 
barbaric, and that unless she was ‘‘whipped’’ on European soil she 
would have to be beaten on American soil. Shailer Matthews was 


24 Form letter to Oklahoma editors, dated June 1, 1917. Okla. Hist. Society. 
25 Sooners in the War, Jan. 4, 1919, p. 50. 
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quoted in one release as having given this reason for our entering 


the war: 

Failure to beat him [Germany] over there will expose our own people 
here in the United States, to outrages and atrocities probably worse than 
those which have been perpetrated in Belgium, in northern France and 
on the seas, “acts,” as one speaker put it, “that will make Satan shudder 


in hell.”’26 

In the light of all the arguments in the United States since the 
outbreak of the second World War as to whether Germany could 
attack us, it is interesting to note the confidence with which propa- 
gandists cited what could happen in 1917. 


Evidence is in the hands of authorities in Washington that the Prussian 
war plan included making peace with our Allies, obtaining possession of 
the British fleet as part of the peace arrangement, then coming to America 
and demanding the cost of the war from the United States under threat 
of laying waste our fields and cities. 

Military authorities state that had this plan worked out, or if it 
should still develop, 300,000 German first line troops could be landed 
in America in six weeks. Two million could be here in three to six months. 
That’s one reason why we're in the war.27 

Other press releases dealt with subjects of practical application, 
rather than ideas, such as: how to plant home gardens, taking of 
farm censuses, securing of binoculars for the navy, volunteers for 
the shipyards, the Red Cross, Liberty Loan, War Savings Stamps, 
Y. M. C. A., and numerous other campaigns. In other publicity 
the Council attempted to eliminate fake oil promotion schemes, the 
soliciting of funds without approval of local councils, and the ex- 
change of Liberty Bonds for merchandise or trading in the bonds. 
Still other appeals had to do with securing recruits for the army, 
stimulating canning and preserving food, the patriotic duty of stock- 
men to hold their breeding stock which the drought of 1918 was 
almost compelling many to sell, ete.28 


Despite the predominant agrarian interests of the state, a rather 
strong strain of socialism permeated the thinking of many Okla- 
homans. The socialist thesis that this was ‘‘a rich man’s war and 
a poor man’s fight’? found rather wide, if scattered, acceptance. 
The agitators who stirred up the so-called ‘‘Green Corn Rebellion’’ 
in southern Oklahoma during the summer of 1917 were imbued with 
this philosophy. Hence it is not surprising to find some of the 
State Council propaganda striking at this argument. One press 
release under the title ‘‘IS IT TREASON?” used the atrocity theme 
as a counterweight. Referring to one who could still believe that 
American dollars caused the war, that the draft was the beginning 
of oppression of the poor man by a military machine, that the Lib- 
erty Loan was a scheme by which the rich would get the poor man’s 


# For release Sept. 12, [1917 ?]. Okla. Hist. Society. 
A re: Hehe June a 1917. Okla. Hist. Society; also CND, 14-Al. 
small collection of the press releases is in the Oklah istori i 
See also Westfall to Elliott Smith, Oct. 28, 1918. CND. Bem se oman 5 
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coin, and that this was a useless fight which was none of our af- 
fair, the publicity declared: 

The fact that the women and children of Belgium are starving under 
orders from the Prussian government has no effect on this man’s atti- 
tude, nor the fact that bleaching bones remain to tell the tale of the 
murder of women and children in Poland... 

Must this man’s wife or daughter be outraged before he will realize 
the menace of the Prussian advance? Must the children of his neighbors 
be starved, the old men in his own home town be killed in cold blood, 
their homes pillaged and their fields laid waste? 

Must he see it with his own eyes before he realizes that, with a 
turning point in the struggle less unexpected than have taken place in 
the past, Germany can have an invading force on American soil in less 
than two months?... 

America is not safe, a free people are not safe, not homes nor women 
nor children, so long as Prussian autocracy holds the balance of the world’s 
military power... 

American dollars had no part in bringing on this war. The draft is 
above all the poor man’s friend. .. The Liberty Loan marked the be- 
ginning of a new era in America, more than ever before the farmer and 
the laborer and the clerk have a part in national affairs. And above all 
this is America’s war, the fight for “Our Man” and his neighbors. It is 
a fight for self-preservation.29 

Stories of personal atrocities committed by German soldiers had 
an immense appeal in this country. Undoubtedly the people as a 
whole wanted to believe them. Perhaps it was because belief would 
be verification that the Germans were barbarians, and give addi- 
tional proof that our entry into the war was justified. The French 
had used the stories of German brutality in the August 1914, in- 
vasion of Belgium and northern France with telling effect. The 
British had capitalized on the stories by attaching the name of 
Lord (later Viscount) Bryce to a famous report on German atro- 
cities. But there had been counter stories from newspaper corre- 
spondents and others who had tried unsuccessfully to track these 
stories home, and had concluded that they were nothing more than 
fabrications of the French and British propaganda bureaus. How- 
ever the stories had given vicarious pleasure to the sadistically 
minded of this country, and the editors cried for more. Those who 
had opposed our entry into the war had refused to accept the atrocity 
stories, and the Washington officials had been extremely reluctant 
even under great pressure to issue them under their own stamp. 
Well authenticated accounts of the Huns cutting off the breasts of 
women, bashing in the heads of babies, raping women and girls, 
ete., would be worth a gold mine in arousing an overwhelming war 
psychology. Impatient at the lackadasial actions of the government 
propaganda agency in this matter, the Oklahoma Council passed a 
resolution calling upon the State Department to publish from its 
records an official account of German atrocities. The council also 
circularized other state councils to take similar action. The cireular 
letter stated that the Oklahoma Council had been hampered by its 


29 For release July 11 [1918 ?]. Okla. Hist. Society. 
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inability to ‘‘obtain authoritative statements of German atrocities. .’’ 
This information it considered ‘‘vitally necessary because . . very 
few people yet understand the real nature of the enemy and the real 
danger to America.’’?? 

Such a wonderful opportunity had not been overlooked by the 
Committee on Public Information, but obtaining reliable accounts 
was something else. The CPI went as far as it could in some of 
its early pamphlets, such as German War Practices, and German 
Treatment of Conquered Territory. These of course gave such a 
picture of the German system as to make belief in personal atrocities 
somewhat easier. In addition the CPI sometimes replied to inquiries 
by stating that the Prussian system was the greatest atrocity of all. 
This was a clever use of the technique of association. Undoubtedly 
aware that the stories in current circulation were probably false, 
and being unwilling to risk the success of their work by issuing 
matter which might be disproved, the CPI did not issue outright 
atrocity stories. Instead, by referring inquirers to the French and 
British propaganda offices where they could obtain the publica- 
tions, by quoting rather vague statements by Americans of the ter- 
rible things they had seen (usually too terrible to describe), and 
by approving allusions to the French and British compilations they 
accomplished something of the same result as if they had circulated 
the stories, even if their works did not satisfy the more vigorous 
Hun haters. Furthermore President Wilson was severely opposed 
to teaching doctrines of hate. He kept a close check on the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, and ealled to account some officials 
who proposed to start another propaganda agency. The Food Ad- 
ministration was to some extent an exception. It had its own propa- 
ganda bureau, and its speakers went further perhaps, than any 
other government officials in the use of atrocity stories. Neither 
the CPI nor the State Councils Section was disposed to deny the 
atrocity stories, however, and their replies to requests for informa- 
tion were masterpieces of evasiveness. For example, in a reply 
to the request of the Arkansas Council for a statement as to whether 
it should support the move made by the Oklahoma Council, the 
Chief of the State Councils Section wrote: 

The general matter of furnishing information to the State Councils 
and to the country generally on the causes and magnitude of the war, 
and what must be done by every American for its successful prosecution, 


is receiving the earnest attention of the Council for we believe it to be 
of great importance. In this connection the resolution of the Oklahoma 
State Council will be considered.31 

_The Committee on Public Information evaded the question in 
similar fashion. The Director of the Division of Civie and Eduea- 


a < che sche ch text of a ota ei Aug. 6, 1917, Okla. Hist. Society; 
so letter of inquiry as to whether it should support th i 
Arkansas State Council, Aug. 22, 1917, CND. ae one 


31 George F. Porter to Wallace Townsend, Aug. 27, 1917. CND. 
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tional Cooperation, which had charge of compiling the pamphlets, 
wrote Aydelotte: 

‘ A recent resolution of your council concerning the publication and 
distribution of the official account of German war practices has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Information, You will be glad to know 
that we have in publication several pamphlets which bring out their plan of 
conquest and their military theory and practice. This should be ready 
in a few weeks.22 
Though this was not what the resolution called for, presumably the 
Oklahoma Council had to be satisfied. 


Persuasion through propaganda is only one of the two general 
approaches used to bring people to support or oppose a given idea 
or movement. The other is coercion, either through force and vio- 
lence or by the use of pressures of various kinds. When people be- 
come greatly excited or emotionally aroused it is relatively easy 
to use coercion effectively. In other words, the greater the success 
of the propaganda the more likely the exercise of coercion. In the 
history of this country tolerance has been a matter of compromise 
because of division, rather than a thing of the spirit. When funda- 
mental differences of opinion on important questions which arouse 
the emotions are eliminated, tolerance toward small minorities is 
likely to disappear. The appeal to force and use of moral and eco- 
nomic pressures has never been far beneath the surface in American 
life. This tendency toward direct action is probably more quickly 
manifested in regions which are closest to the frontier conditions 
where vigilanteism so recently was a respected method for improving 
society. During the war years there was a strong disposition to 
coerce people into silence if they questioned the war or government 
policies, and to compel individuals to subscribe to Liberty Bonds 
and War Savings Stamps, and contribute to various gift campaigns, 
all in amounts fixed by local committees. It appears that these 
tendencies were much more pronounced in the Middle West and 
Rocky Mountain states. Probably one reason for this is the fact 
that more people there were more lukewarm in their support of the 
war, and more were farmers who were not so susceptible to propa- 
ganda and who could not be intimidated by more invisible pressures 
so easily as industrial workers in the northern and eastern cities. 
Whatever the reason the greatest open intolerance, and even violence, 
was manifested in the part of the country lying roughly west of 
the line of the Mississippi. At the same time that tremendous ap- 
peals were being made for national unity, coercive tactics did much 
to defeat the ends sought, for they left bitterness and ill-feeling 
where propaganda and persuasion would have accomplished the same 
purposes in most cases, without leaving a trail of bad blood behind. 

In all funds drives quotas were fixed for states, counties, muni- 
cipalities, rural districts, and ultimately for the individuals. Though 


32. S. Ford to Aydelotte, Sept. 10, 1917. Committee on Public Information 
papers, The National Archives. 
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the quotas were generally allocated by some rule of thumb method, 
particularly for the individual, the system put committees and coun- 
cils of defense under considerable pressure to raise the amount for 
fear of having the loyalty of the community questioned. Local com- 
mittees often simply decreed what the individual should do. For 
example, a citizen of Nardin, Oklahoma wrote the Council of Na- 
tional Defense that the people of his district were dissatisfied with 
the way the United War Work campaign just concluded had been 
carried on. He continued: 

Have the Committees the right to demand a certain amount of money 
regardless of what you wish to give and threaten to arrest you etc. if 
you do not give what they say. 

I have bought bonds and stamps to the amount of $600 and my prop- 
erty valuation about $7000.00. 

I offered $10.00 to the last drive and they would not accept less than 
$20.00 and threaten to arrest me. 

Have they the right to proceed that way? 

The National Council referred the letter to the Oklahoma Council, 
with what result is not known. 

Often the county or local council was not actually a participant, 
or at least an active party, in applying illegal or extra-legal mea- 
sures, but under the organization which existed in Oklahoma these 
bodies could have regulated the activities of the particular com- 
mittees which drew complaints. An individual from Catesby com- 
plained to the National Council of the tactics used by the local War 
Savings Committee. The stamp division of the Treasury Depart- 
ment opposed coercion, but it had no means of controlling the local 
committees. The Catesby letter was also referred to the Oklahoma 
Council. Westfall in commenting on it admitted that there had 
been considerable trouble in Oklahoma over the War Savings pledges 
because definite quotas were given to school districts, and then local 
committees made assessments on individuals to meet these quotas. 
‘“Of course those in charge of the local organization were often 
over zealous and often made statements that should not have been 
made and could not be backed up.’’ The evils of the method were 
accentuated by the extreme drought which had left many of the 
farmers with ‘‘75% more pledges hanging over them than they can 
pay.’’ He concluded: 

Of course you know that in every community there are always some 
people who understand just one method of appeal, that is, they MUST do 
their part.83 

Community pressure was exerted with great force and by unique 
methods. The Daily Oklahoman, in describing the plans of the war 
loan committee of Oklahoma City for the First Liberty Loan, head- 
lined the story as follows: 


33 Westfall to Arthur Fleming, Aug. 26, 1918, and attached correspondence. 
The same date Westfall wrote to the complainant at Catesby: “Under no circum- 
stances, after such a year as this, should you sell any of your milk cows in order 
to meet your pledge. At least do not do it until we are certain that such sacrifice 
is necessary for the good of the Government.” Ibid. 
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BUY BONDS LEST 
SLACKER WAGON 
WILL GET YOU 


and sub-heads stated ‘‘Tidal Wave of Patriotism Arouse City’s 
Business Men to Action. Employees Must Buy or Quit Their Jobs. 
Emotion Touches Hearts of Men Gathered to Plan Fund Campaign.’’ 
The story then explains that the committee had agreed that those 
who did not take the amount of bonds they were able to buy would 
be ‘‘subpoenaed’’ by a ‘‘strong arm’’ committee, placed in the 
“‘slacker wagon,’’ and hauled to the Chamber of Commerce where 
the war loan executives would be in continuous session to receive 
them.*4#* The next day headlines in the same paper stated that 
“Bond Sales Must Increase or City Pass for Slacker,’’ and ‘‘De- 
termined Methods to be Used to Compel Quota to be Taken.’’ Though 
the committee continued to threaten to give rides in the ‘‘slacker 
wagon’’ the press fails to record any instances of its use. Perhaps 
the threat was sufficient, for the city did raise its quota. The Cleve- 
land County Council announced that those who were slow in doing 
their duty were going to be brought to time. And for the War 
Stamp drive they erected a ‘‘slacker pen’’ on the main street, and 
stated that those who failed to ‘‘do their duty’’ would be thrown 
in it and held until they made up their minds to do what they were 
asked to do.24 The exemption board of Alfalfa County laid down 
the dictum that the young men who had been exempted from the 
draft in order to grow crops should either ‘‘Buy a Bond or Fight.’’ 
The board, it was stated, had been forced to call in many young 
farmers and asked them to explain why they had not bought bonds. 
When the choice was put to them, every one bought bonds. The 
success of the various methods used in the county is attested by 
the fact that with a county quota of $297,000, subscriptions totalling 
$650,000 were secured.?* 


Somewhat like the ‘‘Great Fear’’ which swept over Paris in the 
Revolution was the great fright in much of the United States dur- 
ing the war that disloyalty, sedition and spies were threatening the 
country on every hand. The State and many local Councils were 
very active in arousing the people to be on constant watch for dis- 
loyal and seditious persons and acts. Since the State Council did 
not define ‘‘disloyalty,’’ however, each person or committee was 
elected to use the accusation against whomsoever in their opinion 
fell within the category. This was a rather important omission, 
since in time of war even legitimate criticism of government may 


34a Daily Oklahoman, June 8, 1917. 

34 [bid., Sept. 22, 1918. Incidentally, it may be pointed out that the vague 
manner in which we use the English language is a cause of difficulty in time of 
emotional excitation. Terms such as “duty”, “slacker”, “loyal”, “disloyal”, when 
used by Washington officials often had a quite different connotation to the trans- 
lation of them into action by many communities. 


35 Daily Oklahoman, April 15, 1918. 
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be regarded by super-patriots as acts of sedition. A loyalty pledge 
was widely circulated through the councils and schools. Though the 
pledge itself contained nothing that any loyal American could ob- 
ject to, the campaign naturally served to arouse greater fear and 
produce an atmosphere where intolerance was likely to arise against 
innocent persons. The pledge read as follows: 


I recognize the danger that arises from the slacker who opposes the 
country, I realize that every breeder of sedition is as great a menace to 
our homes and our freedom as are our armed enemies across the sea. 
I therefore pledge myself to report to the chairman of my school dis- 
trict council of defense or to my county defense chairman any disloyal 
act or utterance that I may at any time know of. I will stamp out the 
enemies at home whose every act or word means more American graves 
in France.36 


The anti-sedition campaign was pushed actively. A news release of 
February 6, stated that: 


The message of patriotism and the nation’s needs will be carried into 
thousands of school districts in Oklahoma as the result of the general 
response to the call of county councils of defense for district represen- 
tatives to meet in convention at the various county seats on February 1. 

A campaign of rigid law enforcement against sedition has been launched 
by the Oklahoma State Council of Defense which has created and will 
maintain throughout the war a “Loyalty Bureau.” With thousands of 
signers of loyalty pledges in the school districts of Oklahoma and the 
admonition of the State Council of Defense to report to it every act or 
word of disloyalty in Oklahoma, the necessity for such a bureau was felt. 
The names of disloyal persons, the charges supported, where possible 
by two affidavits, should be reported to the Loyalty Bureau. . 37 


Mr. G. B. Parker, editor of the Oklahoma News, was placed in 
charge of the Loyalty Bureau, and the plan called for the appoint- 
ment of a ‘‘loyalty chairman’’ in every county in the state. ‘‘The 
object is to seek out systematically disloyal people, educate those 
who are ignorant and jail those who are persistently disloyal.’’ 
Upon the chairman was imposed the duty of carrying out ‘‘a syste- 
matic campaign to get cities to pass ordinances’’ and to ‘‘work 


through the Speakers Bureau for the education of those people who 
have not yet been reached.’’38 


36 Copy in CND files. Westfall to Elliott Smith, Feb. 19, 1918, reported that 
300,000 people had signed this pledge through the school district defense councils. 
Ibid. Needless to say, the State Councils Section was extremely lukewarm toward 
such campaigns as this because in the superheated atmosphere of the time they 


increased the tendency of individuals and groups to absurd interpretations of 
harmless acts as seditious. 


37 Copy in Okla. Hist. Soc. The reference to “rigid law enforcement” is rather _ 


obscure: since there was no state sedition statute. 

38 Report to the National Council, dated Feb. 23, 1918. CND. In the same 
report the Oklahoma Council stated that some weeks before it had furnished anti- 
sedition ordinances to county councils and asked that they take the matter up with 
their city authorities. A questionnaire to cities “shows that about fifty per cent” 
have passed these laws. ‘Not many convictions are made but the moral effect is 
good.” See also Daily Oklahoman, Dec. 3, 1917 for account of the “model” ordi- 


nance passed by Frederick, Okla., which prohibited the circulation of seditious 
literature or speaking of a seditious character. 


—————— 
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Even though Oklahoma had a small foreign born population, 
few war industries of importance, and was far removed from the 
center of the war, yet its authorities were more fearful of seditious 
activities than those of some of the Eastern states. Probably one 
reason for this was the fear of the I. W. W. activities, particularly 
in the oil fields.2® The Tulsa County Council of Defense, which 
was described as ‘“‘the most active’’ county council in the state,‘ 
was especially energetic in investigating and prosecuting cases 
deemed seditious, and in effecting a secret organization throughout 
the county to watch disloyal persons. ‘‘They have worked with 
other organizations to develop a really effective plan.’’41 A mob 
of vigilantees who styled themselves ‘‘Knights of Liberty took 
seventeen alleged I. W. W.’s from the custody of the Tulsa police, 
beat them, drove hot tar into the wounds, covered them with feathers 
and drove them from the city. This occurred on November 9, 1917.4 


Upon what evidence we do not know, but in the spring of 1918 
the State Council became convinced that a widespread, well-organ- 
ized and ‘‘flagrant’’ campaign of German propaganda was being 
promoted in the state. At the monthly meeting in March, it an- 
nounced that local patriotic organizations must take immediate mea- 
sures to smash the movement. A resolution was adopted calling 


39 See for example, Virginia Pope, Newspaper Treatment of the Green Corn 
Rebellion, Manuscript, Master’s Thesis, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1940. 

40 Aydelotte to Porter, Jan. 4, 1918. CND. 

41 Oklahoma Council report to the National Council, Dec. 29, 1917. CND. 

42 See Tulsa World, Nov. 10, 1917, and Daily Oklahoman, same date; also re- 
port made by John B. Meserve, “I. W. W. and pro-German Activities in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma and Surrounding Territory Coming to the Attention of the Tulsa County 
Council of Defense.” CND. The report and Meserve’s letter accompanying it; 
dated Jan. 17, 1918, shows strong emphasis by the Tulsa County Council on in- 
vestigative work. He complained that though the council employed two investi- 
gators, they were not able to keep up with the work, and urged that the Council 
of National Defense impress upon the Department of Justice the necessity of pro- 
viding an assistant to the local representative of the department. The uneasiness 
regarding the activities of the I. W. W. was not confined to Oklahoma nor to the 
oil fields. Trouble occurred in mining towns, logging camps, etc, Federal officials 
were alert to the possibilities of danger from this source, and it was at their re- 
quest that Meserve sent a copy of his report to Washington. 

In accordance with its policy of “let no guilty man escape” the Tulsa Council 
investigated a wide range of cases, many of which were offenses covered by no 
law, state or federal. The list includes Liberty Bond “slackers,” questionable cor- 
porations, exchanging stock in unreliable concerns for Liberty Bonds, and of men 
evading their duties (whatever that may mean). A partial list of the docket dis- 
posed of includes the following: 84 cases of disloyalty (several of those investi- 
gated were sent to the insane asylum) ; 18 deserters, 24 applications for Red Cross; 
81 cases of failure to register under the draft; 4 men in the draft for failure to 
support their families; 20 Liberty Bond “slackers” (“These were made to see the 
light.”) ; 13 cases of defrauding soldiers’ families; and 17 questionable stock cor- 
porations which had the sale of their stock stopped. A total of 319 cases were 
made in which full reports were filed, while many petty cases were investigated ' 
but no record made. Tulsa County in the World War, compiled by William iT, 
Lampe. An authorized history, published by the Tulsa County Historical Society, 
Tulsa, 1919. 
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upon the county councils to deal with sedition locally. The Council 
believed that the federal laws were not sufficient to cope with the 
situation and again called upon all cities and towns to enact anti- 
sedition ordinances.42 At the same time the Oklahoma County 
Council was stirred to fearful activity against seditious persons. 
John R. Boardman, chairman of the county council’s investigative 
committee, (his committee was popularly known as the ‘“strong-arm 
squad’’) announced that a great drive would begin on June 1 
against German propaganda. This drive, he said, was the result 
of investigations of several cases reported of pro-German meetings 
and disloyal conversations. Boardman stated flatly that ““Nothing 
but the English language was going to be spoken in this county 
until the war is over.’’ He declared that teams of loyal citizens, 
endowed with authority to ask as many questions as they pleased 
and to find out what they pleased, would start out in a systematic 
crusade to stamp out every particle of German propaganda.** 


The state of mind reflected in the above mentioned activities 
could easily lead to violence against suspected persons. And in 
many communities such violence did occur. The office of a dentist 
in Oklahoma City was wrecked. Windows of tradesmen in Collins- 
ville were broken and the life of one man threatened by a mob. 
At Shattuck the local council compelled one man to kiss the flag 
and swear allegiance. At Bessie, a farmer was taken from his 
bed at three o’clock in the morning and given a coating of tar, 
presumably for protesting against the action of a self-appointed 
committee which had refused to allow John A. Simpson of the 
Farmers’ Union to speak. It had been rumored that the latter 
was disloyal. A mob at Elk City took the Socialist lecturer, Wil- 
liam Madison Hicks, from the police, coated him with tar and fea- 
thers and ordered him to leave the country. The greatest outbreak 
of all in Tulsa has been mentioned previously. There were perhaps 
other instances of no less reprehensible actions, but apparently most 
cases were settled by more peaceable pressure methods. Governor 
Williams, in discussing the famous Praeger lynching in Illinois, 
half-way condoned the actions of the mobs in Oklahoma, at the 
same time insisting that the law must be respected. ‘‘Patriotic 
ardor must not be allowed to become a license for lawlessness,’’ he 
said. However, the law had not been inclusive enough to handle 
effectively many enemies, and consequently the efforts of the loyal- 
ists should not be condemned too severely. But where drastic action 
was necessary, it should be left to the county councils.*® 


43 Daily Oklahoman, March 31, 1918. 


44 Ibid. See also issue of April 4, 1918, for feature article describing Board- 
man and his work. 

45 Daily Oklahoman, April 21, 1918. This was less than a month before the 
See oe bk Ae pansies to the Espionage Act commonly known as the 
lition act, whic id outlaw practically all f f objecti itati 
which had caused so much mob inkenoa ‘ TT 
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Until records of investigations made by the Department of 
Justice and by semi-official and private bodies become available 
for study of the exact nature of the evidence against those who 
were often classed as disloyal, but against whom no legal charges 
were ever brought, it will be impossible to know just how much 
disloyalty did exist in Oklahoma and the nation during the war. 
. In the heat of war time a mere charge that a certain person is 
disloyal is of itself no major worth in evaluating the question. Too 
many charges were spread by rumor, too many generalizations were 
made that pro-German activities were rampant. Many of those 
suspected were undoubtedly not Pro-German, but by the standards 
of the extremists they were not pro-American. Evidence available 
indicates that there was little actual sedition and relatively little 
actual sympathy for the enemy which was expressed in tangible 
form. Political, economic and social views were at the bottom of 
most of the trouble. An emotionally aroused populace, however, 
made little distinction between acts committed to aid the enemy 
and those committed to further unpopular views which had been 
held long before war was declared. In the popular view all were 
equally seditious. Federal officials frowned upon the threats and 
agitation of the super-patriots as likely to encourage lawlessness and 
mob violence, but few of them had the courage to denounce such 
actions; their views lie buried in confidential correspondence and 
inter-office memoranda.**® 

As a central point to which all sorts of complaints could be 
brought, no matter how petty they might be, if they represented 
the views of patriots, the state councils were unexcelled. Hundreds 
of these reports ultimately found their way into the files of the 
Council of National Defense, either directly from the complainants 
or by being referred from state councils. For example, one Okla- 
homan complained about an advertisement for Fatima cigarettes, 
one of the popular brands of the time, in which was reproduced a 
facsimile of one side of the regular wrapper. Though the Turkish 
star and crescent was the most conspicuous feature, he was particu- 
larly incensed at what he took to be a German cross on the picture.‘ 
The National Council apparently ignored this complaint, but not 
so another one from Oklahoma, which brought about an extensive 
investigation. The Oklahoma County Council complained of a Jer- 
sey City manufacturer who sold bags of candy, in which was a 
premium consisting of a little ribbon with a pin to fasten it to the 
clothes, and from which hung a crude replica (apparently) of the 


46 It will be remembered that Attorney General Gregory did publicly denounce 
the lawless actions of the patriots; and on July 26, 1918 President Wilson issued 
a public appeal to the American people to cease committing lawless acts against 
those on the unpopular side of the war issues. Wilson asked Creel to prepare 
the way by suitable advance publicity, which was done. The appeal was also 
preceded by considerable correspondence among federal agencies interested. 

47 Westfall to Fleming with enclosure, Aug. 31, 1918. CND. 
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German Iron Cross. The complaint and exhibit the Oklahoma Coun- 
cil sent to Washington with the injunction that “‘It seems to us 
that a practice of this kind should not be permitted.’’ The National 
Council referred the matter to the Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice and asked them to give it prompt attention, 
‘Cas we feel that this is a procedure which is entirely detrimental 
to the public welfare.’? They also requested the New Jersey Council 
of Defense to investigate. The two agencies failed to locate any 
disloyalists. Instead they found that the offender was a little manu- 
facturer who had an assortment of premiums of various nations 
on hand, and that he sometimes used one then another as bait, but 
no evidence of disloyalty.*8 

The Oklahoma Council, as did those of most of the states, co- 
operated in organizing the state for the American Protective League, 
an organization which claimed a membership of 250,000 watchers 
for disloyalty, and which had the approval of the Department of 
Justice. Though not generally known at the time, the League worked 
through the National Council, and through it the state councils, 
particularly in the selection of its personnel.*® 

Oklahoma was one of the more radical states in attempting to 
eliminate the use of the German language from the schools and 
public places. The Oklahoma Council approved of the campaign 
against the language as part of its general campaign against dis- 
loyalty, but to what extent it initiated the movement is not clear. 
Use of the language aroused anger in many communities and it was 
partly for this reason that many officials favored abandonment of 
its use. In its final report the State Council stated: 


The elimination of the German language also had a hearty effect in 
many, many communities where loyal citizens in some instances would 


probably have resorted to mob violence had not the Germans ceased to ~ 


speak the German language in their churches and meetings.50 

Though the State Council was obsessed with the sedition mania 
and through its agitation stimulated lawless acts by extremists, on 
the whole it showed restraint in dealing with the problems of dis- 
loyalty. It claimed that it ‘‘always attempted, usually succeeding, 
to educate the people to the right attitude rather than to prosecute 
or ostracize them among their neighbors.’? This was, of course, in — 
accord with the policy of the Wilson administration, but some of 
the local communities were less tolerant. 

In some other respects the State Council resorted to more direct 
action. Oklahoma went to greater extremes than any other state 
in prohibiting traveling shows from exhibiting. Fearing this was 
part of a general movement sweeping over the country to bar them 
as non-essential industries, the shows poured protests and pleas for — 


48 Westfall to Fleming, July 30, 1918; Cravens to Bielaski, Aug. 3; and other 
correspondence attached. CND, 14-A2 (49, 78). 

49 See, for example, Westfall to Clarkson, Oct. 22, 1918. CND. 

50 Sooners in the War, Jan. 4, 1919, p. 51. 
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their protection into the offices of the Council of National Defense 
and the Committee on Public Information.®! 


In its final report the State Council summed up the situation thus: 
Many county councils of defense called for help in eliminating the 
traveling tent shows of the poorer class. They argued that the shows 
were a real detriment to the community, and in addition they took out 
a large amount of money for which [they] returned nothing. An order 
from the State Council and a short publicity campaign caused this class 
of people to pass by the State of Oklahoma, leaving the money to go into 
War Savings Stamps and other war campaigns.52 
The report might have added that where other means failed force 
was used. After he had ignored a warning by the Mayes County 
council not to show in the county, the manager of one show was 
arrested by the chairman of the county council and the sheriff, 
and the State Council approved the action.*? 

Falling within the same category as the above, so far as legal 
power is concerned, were the activities of the county councils in 
restricting bond salesmen and forcing men into war time jobs. From 
Stephens County came the report that the chairman of the county 
council was going to make it his duty to determine if securities 
offered for sale in the county were necessary to the conduct of the 
war, and where he found they were not, the salesmen would either 
find other jobs or be asked to leave the county. He was quoted as 
saying that 
until the legislature enacts a law that will weed out unnecessary and un- 
reliable corporations, which it surely will do at its next session, it is 


the duty of patriotic men of Oklahoma to defend their neighbors against 
misguidance.4 


51 See for example, telegram from L. B. Crenshaw, Happy Hour Shows, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, to George Creel (sent from Marion, Kans.), June 15, 1918, and 
Creel’s reply, June 21, CPI file 1-Al; telegram from Clifton Kelly Show and Wil- 
son’s Wild Animal Circus, from Hartford, Ark., to CND, June 1, 1918, and letter, 
L. S. Kelly, from Van Buren, Ark., to CND, June 13, 1918, CND, in which they 
outlined their understanding of the policy laid down by the government and re- 
viewing their plight. Little comfort was obtained from the reply of either Creel 
or the National Council, the former sending a copy of the Official Bulletin, which 
contained a list of the essential industries, and the latter stating that they were 
referring the matter to the Commission on Training Camp Activities of the War 
Department and to U. S. Railroad Administration. 

52 Sooners in the War, Jan. 4, 1919, p. 53. 

53 Telegram, Westfall to Clarkson, Oct. 5, 1918, CND. In reply to a letter 
from the National Council enclosing a number of telegrams from companies af- 
fected, Westfall wrote: “There are a few good shows affected by this movement, 
but as you doubtless know, most of them are run by the riff-raff of the country. 
They are a decidedly immoral influence and they do nothing but demoralize local 
conditions and take away a lot of good money. 

“We can report to you that there are very few counties in the State of Okla- 
homa now that will permit these traveling shows to stay put in their county.” 
Westfall to Cravens, June 6, 1918. CND. (a. ; 

The suspicion is pretty deep that the councils of defense were simply using 
the war situation as an excuse for doing what many people desired on moral and 
financial grounds, but since there were no statutes in their favor they were unable 
to do without the subterfuge of connection with the war. 


54 Daily Oklahoman, July 21, 1918. 
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As the war progressed, the induction of men into the army 
and the demands of war production created a labor shortage which 
became serious in many sections of the country. Like so many other 
aspects of human behavior, it was no longer a matter of individual 
choice as to whether a man should work or remain idle. Despite 
any constitutional objections that forced labor, except in punish- 
ment for crimes, was slavery the people could not regard idleness 
with equanimity when they thought their national existence was at 
stake, and when young men were being drafted into the army where 
they might be forced to give their lives. In a few states, as West 
Virginia and Maryland, state vagrancy laws were passed. The Ar- 
kansas State Council urged municipalities to enact ordinances which 
would in effect outlaw idleness. Following General Crowder’s 
‘“‘Work or Fight Order,’’ which decreed that those who were not 
usefully employed would have their deferred classification cancelled 
and be inducted into the army immediately, the states cooperated in 
enforcing the order; and also acted to end idleness of men not of 
military age. On October 10, 1918, the Oklahoma Council ordered 
the county councils to take immediate action to round up loafers to 
fill quotas of men needed in munition plants. They were instructed 
to get in touch with community labor boards and get the men. 
Loafers of draft age who refused to comply with the work order 
were to be taken before the draft boards and certified for military 
service. Others should have vagrancy orders filed against them. 
Every unemployed man who was able to work was to be forced to 
useful employment regardless of his financial status.5® 

Next to the war itself, one of our greatest tragedies, perhaps, 
was the disintegration of the great war machinery at the end of 
hostilities. When real reconstruction was needed, the organizations 
through which it might have been accomplished had disappeared. 
The way the war machine crumbled after the Armistice was signed 
has been compared to the dispersion of a football crowd after a 
game. And the simile is a very apt one. Reaction set in immedi- 
ately. Those who had felt uplifted by the call of national service 
suddenly suffered a great nostalgia for home. Clerks on the job 
one day simply failed to appear for work the next, often leaving 
without even so much as cleaning off their desks. Where organi- 
zation and unity of purpose had been the accepted goal and method, 
now the individual reverted to his own. Though it can remain only 
a conjecture, it is interesting to speculate upon what might have 
been done to prevent the great failure of the 1920’s if the war 
machinery which had been constructed to maintain public opinion 
and public morale had been kept functioning during the post-war 
years, If the Committee on Public Information could have been 
continued with a sensible propaganda to guide those who in their 


oo Westfall to Elliott Smith, Oct. 28, 1918, CND; Daily Oklahoman, Oct. 10, 
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confusion were seeking guidance, aided by the National-State Coun- 
cils System which covered the United States like a web to act as 
a clearing house, certainly policies of reconstruction, had there been 
any, could have been transmitted quickly to every individual to 
counteract the narrow reaction which swept the country. 

The Field Division of the National Council (the State Councils 
Section had been absorbed into this division in a reorganization 
effected in October, 1918) had been studying the effects of the 
coming of peace for some time before the Armistice brought fight- 
img to an end. Immediately after hostilities ceased the Division 
officials began attempts to hold the council system together. For 
some months a semblance of organization was maintained, but in 
most states the organization consisted of little more than an under- 
staffed office force to handle the mail. Oklahoma was appealed to 
keep together its community council organization, particularly, in 
order to care for returning soldiers and sailors, keep the counties 
alert to the detection of deserters, and to supervise the solicitation 
of funds for post-war relief so as to protect the public from spurious 
organizations.°® It appeared, however, that the Oklahoma Council 
believed that it had been created to do war work only and wanted 
to disband®7 A change in the state administration may possibly 
have contributed to the disbanding of state and county organiza- 
tions. Governor J. B. A. Robertson succeeded Governor Williams 
on January 13, 1919. In the absence of the official records the 
exact facts relating to the winding up of the Council’s affairs re- 
main somewhat obscure. The press seems to have given no attention 
to the matter. It appears that two days after his inauguration, Gov- 
ernor Robertson ordered the state and local councils to disband. The 
handling of post-war work was to be left to whatever local organi- 
zations would assume the responsibilities. The new governor seems 
to have favored the creation of a new statutory agency which would 
resemble more state and county welfare boards.*® 


In summary it may be said that certain conclusions may be 
expressed rather hesitantly, because evidence admittedly is not com- 
plete. That the State Council attempted to carry out most of the 
plans and policies and suggestions submitted to it by the National 
Council seems certain. That it furnished wise and aggressive leader- 
ship of its own initiative, which the county and community councils 


56 National Council to Oklahoma Council, Dec. 21, 1918. CND. 

57 Shenton to Reynolds, Memorandum summarizing the status of state councils, 
April 2, 1919. CND. : 

58 Information Service, CND, to Mellitta E. Horst, Librarian, Community Coun- 
cils of Illinois, who had made inquiry particularly of the status of the Tulsa organi- 
zation, dated April 17, 1919. CND, 15-Al. Burr Gibbons was quoted as giving the 
above information in a letter dated March 26, 1919. However, the National Council 
wrote Bessie A. McClenahan, St. Louis, Missouri, May 12, 1919, giving Oklahoma 
as one of the states in which the council was still in existence, and stating that 
a bill had been introduced in the legislature for its continuance. The Senate and 
House Journals do not record the introduction of such a measure. 
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followed, is less certain. Perhaps in the more rural counties, local 
councils looked to the state body for guidance. In others, such as 
Tulsa, where an aggressive leadership was in control, the State Coun- 
cil passed on suggestions received from Washington, and perhaps 
aided in correlating national programs into a state campaign, but 
hardly provided the leadership. Until more evidence to the con- 
trary is produced, the belief must stand that much of the scare that 
widespread disloyalty and sedition existed was due to fear and the 
excited state of public opinion. This condition was exaggerated by 
extremists, who in time of excitement are likely to achieve positions 
of importance. At the same time those who are less extreme in 
their views, but probably just as patriotic, are silenced by fear of 
being charged with disloyalty if they oppose the extremists. On 
the one hand the State Council did seek to restrain the more ex- 
treme elements, thus following the policies emanating from Wash- 
ington; but on the other hand, through embracing the spy mania, 
publicizing the need for alertness in reporting seditious utterances, 
and circulating loyalty pledges with all the implications contained 
therein, it contributed to the state of mind which made intolerance 
and lawless coercion arise. It seems a truism that democracy can 
last only when the people follow the rule of law. Danger arises 
when small groups, whether they be official or private, take the 
law into their own hands, and, even though the motives may be 
considered worthy, dictate to individuals what ideas, and even prop- 
erty rights, they may have. To quote an inscription on the Depart- 
ment of Justice Building in Washington: ‘‘ Where law ends tyranny 
begins.’” Yet in numerous cases, county and local councils, and in 
fewer instances the State Council, admittedly acted to control mat- 
ters not covered by law, justifying themselves on the grounds of 
national needs and patriotism. The experiences of the last war 
may prove helpful in the present World War. 
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OKLAHOMA IN THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 
By Joun Auuey! 


Many of us retain a vivid memory of the stirring days from 
the sinking of the battleship ‘‘Maine’’ February 15, to the declara- 
tion of war with Spain, April 19. In the year of our Lord, 1898, na- 
tions still respected the laws of war and common decency. The first 
blow of that war fell a week after the declaration of war, instead 
of before it. Interestingly enough this blow also came in the 
Pacific, when Dewey destroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila bay 
on May 1. 


It is an appropriate time to recall the facts which represent 
the military effort of the potential state of Oklahoma in that first 
foreign war of this generation. At that time the area of what is 
now the state of Oklahoma consisted of Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tories, then known as the ‘‘Twin Territories.’’ The estimated popula- 
tion of this area in 1898 was approximately 700,000. From this 
area and population the available records show that three troops 
of cavalry and five companies of infantry, a total of 849 officers 
and men, went into uniform for service in the Spanish-American 
war, having been recruited on the volunteer basis that was then in 
use. 


The actual war with Spain lasted exactly 115 days, the hostil- 
ities closing with the protocol signed August 12, 1898, although 
the peace treaty was not ratified until February 6, 1899. The 
military operations in Cuba were confined to two engagements: a 
two-hour skirmish at Las Qausimas on June 24, and a two-day 
battle at Santiago, July 1-2. In these two engagements Oklahoma 
suffered 34 battle casualties; 7 killed and 27 wounded. The Twin 
Territories divided this roll of honor almost equally between them, 
with the Indian Territory leading by four names. 


The casualty list for the eastern half of the present state of 

Oklahoma follows: 
Killed: Tilden W. Dawson, Vinita; Silas R. Enyart, Sapulpa; 
Milo A. Hendricks, Muskogee; William T. Santo, Choteau. 


Died: Yaney Kyle, McAlester. (Died of fever) 


Wounded: William C. Carpenter, Vinita; Ed Culver, Mus- 
kogee; John W. Davis, Vinita; Captain Richard C. Day, 
Vinita; Thomas Isbell, Vinita; Joe A. Kline, Vinita; Frank 


1The writer of this article came to Oklahoma in a covered wagon in 1890. 
In 1898 he enlisted at Kingfisher, Oklahoma Territory and served in the Spanish- 
American War with Company “M,” First Territorial Volunteer Infantry. He also 
served with Oklahoma troops during the Mexican Border troubles of 1916-17, and 
was with the American Expeditionary Forces in front line operations in the Meuse- 
Argonne sector in the fall of 1918. The courtesy of the Daily Oklahoman is ac- 
knowledged for the permission given the writer to use material from an article of 
similar nature which he contributed for publication on July 4, 1937. 
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R. McDonald, Oolagah; Thomas F. Meagher, Muskogee ; 
Richard L. Oskison, Vinita; Nathaniel M. Poe, Adair ; 
George H. Seaver, Muskogee; William M. Simms, Vinita ; 
Lieutenant John R. Thomas, Muskogee; Schuyler C. Whit- 
ney, Pryor Creek. : 

The casualty list for Oklahoma Territory was: : 

Killed: Captain Allyn K. Capron, Fort Sill; Roy W. Cashion, 

Hennessey. —s 

Wounded: William Baily, Norman; Fred N. Beal, Kingfisher ; 

Dilwyn M. Bell, Guthrie; Alexander H. Denham, Oklahoma 
City; Edwin M. Hill, Tecumseh; Thomas M. Holmes, New- 
kirk; Shelby F. Ishler, Enid; Edward W. Johnston, Cush- 
ing; Robert L. MeMillen, Shawnee; Henry Meagher, El 
Reno; Marcellus L. Newcomb, Kingfisher; John D. Rhoades 
Hennessey; Starr W. Wetmore, Newkirk. 

President McKinley issued two calls for volunteers in re- 
sponse to which Oklahoma and Indian Territory engaged in two 
feverish periods of recruiting. In each of these, our territories 
participated jointly with Arizona and New Mexico Territories in 
filling quotas for two regiments. Under the first call a regiment 
of cavalry was organized which became the ‘‘First U. S. Volunteer 
Cavalry.’’ Under the second call a regiment of infantry was re- 
eruited which became the ‘‘First Territorial Volunteer Infantry.’’ 
In the former regiment our territories furnished three troops and in 
the later, five companies, the Territories of Arizona and New Mexico 
furnishing the balance of each organization. The cavalry regiment 
was organized within 30 days after war was declared while the 
job of getting the infantry regiment into form did not get under 
way until some 60 days later. 

The cavalry regiment, previously noted, became known as the 
‘‘Rough Riders.’’ The brief career of this regiment is so well known 
to Oklahomans and others that little need be added. All the Okla- 
homa casualties in the military operations in Cuba, above listed, 
were members of troops ‘‘D’’ and ‘‘L”’ of this regiment. 

Mobilization of the organization was completed at San Antonio, 
Texas, by the middle of May, 1898; by the end of that month it was 
en route by train for Tampa, Florida. At this point four troops 
and all the horses were left, the other eight troops, dismounted, 
' sailing for Cuba on June 13, as part of General Shafter’s expedi- 
tionary forces. Landing at Daiquiri, Cuba, on June 22, it was 
brigaded with the first and tenth regular cavalry (the latter being 
Negro troops) under General Young, in General Joe Wheeler’s 
cavalry division. Two days later this brigade engaged in a two- 
hour combat at Las Guasimas with a Spanish column which was 
moving toward Santiago. 

From the viewpoint of the Spaniards, this brief combat was in 
the nature of a rearguard action from which the Spanish forces 
withdrew in good order, taking their wounded with them. They 
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moved directly westward a few miles and joined the remainder of 
the Santiago defense forces which had taken up a position just 
east of the city. This Spanish defense line had its left center resting 
on San Juan hill a mile east of Santiago; its left flank extended 
three miles to the northeast to the strong point known as El Caney, 
and its right flank was extended to Moro Castle at the mouth of 
Santiago harbor. 

A week later, on July 1 and 2, the ‘‘Rough Riders,’’ still as a 
part of the second brigade of Wheeler’s cavalry division, partici- 
pated in the attack which dislodged the Spaniards from San Juan 
hill and the El Caney fortifications, forcing them back into the 
environs of Santiago. The following day Cervera’s Spanish fleet 
sailed out of Santiago and was promptly destroyed by Sampson’s 
blockading squadrons. Immediately thereafter negotiations for the 
surrender of the city and its defense forces were opened. After a 
delay of 15 days the surrender was accomplished on July 17. This 
incident ended the war so far as Cuba and the ‘‘Rough Riders’’ were 
concerned. The total losses of the regiment in the brief campaign 
were 128, of whom 23 were killed and 105 wounded. Under the 
circumstances these losses were severe, amounting to more than 
20 percent of the personnel engaged. August 7, the regiment sailed 
for Montauk Point, Long Island, landing there August 15 and a 
month later it was mustered out. Thus ended the brief career of 
what was probably the most highly publicized regiment during its 
existence, of any fighting unit in American military history. 

Owing to the delays encountered by a bewildered war de- 
partment, the period of recruiting for the second group of mili- 
tary units raised in Oklahoma and Indian Territories did not get 
under way until the first days of July. These units became com- 
pany ‘‘D”’ of the first battalion, and companies “‘I,’’ ‘‘K,’’ ‘‘L”’ and 
“‘M”’ of the third battalion, First Territorial Volunteer Infantry. 
John F. Stone, of Guthrie, then Assistant Attorney General of 
Oklahoma Territory, was commissioned as Major and became the 
commanding officer of this battalion. The cities where these units 
were mustered in and the company commander in each ease, follow: 

Muskogee—Company ‘‘D’’—Captain Earl Edmundson. 
Guthrie—Company ‘‘I’’—Captain Harry Barnes. 
Chandler—Company ‘‘K’’—Captain Roy Hoffman. 
Stillwater—Company ‘‘L’’—Captain Robert Lowry. 
Kingfisher—Company ‘‘M’’—Captain Fred Boynton. 

As previously indicated, the quota contributed by Oklahoma 
and Indian Territories in this infantry regiment was much larger 
than that in the cavalry regiment, raised under the first call for 
volunteers. A company of infantry in 1898 was made up of three 
officers and 106 enlisted men (privates and non-commissioned 
officers). The enlisted personnel of a troop of cavalry was about 
25 percent less than this. As a result, the five companies of infantry 
took more than double the number of Oklahomans into the military 
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service than the three troops of cavalry had done. The officer 
personnel of these five infantry companies justified the confidence 
which was placed in them then and later. 

In the original organization of the three troops of cavalry from 
Oklahoma only two troop commanders were commissioned from our 
territories. These men were Captain Robert B. Houston, Guthrie, 
troop ‘‘D,’’? and Captain Allyn K. Capron, Fort Sill, troop ‘‘L.’’ 
The captain of troop ‘‘M”’ was Robert H. Bruce, of Mineola, Texas. 
In addition, three lieutenants were commissioned from Oklahoma 
Territory and three from Indian Territory as follows: 

Oklahoma Territory—Lieutenant Schuyler A. McGinnis, New- 

kirk; Lieutenant Jacob Schweizer, El Reno; Lieutenant Albert 

S. Johnson, Oklahoma City. 

Indian Territory—Lieutenant Richard C. Day, Vinita; Lieuten- 

ant John R. Thomas, Muskogee; Lieutenant Ode C. Nichols, 

Durant. 

Later on Lieutenant McGinnis was promoted to captain and 
placed in command of troop ‘‘I’’ and Lieutenant Day became captain 
of troop ‘‘L.’’ Within 30 minutes after the firing opened at Las 
Guasimas, June 24, Captain Capron was dead, the first army officer 
to be killed in the war. 

The writer enjoyed the interesting experience of having enlisted 
in both these regiments. He was rejected on his first enlistment 
because he exceeded the prescribed height for cavalrymen by four 
inches, but was accepted on his second. Six feet, two inches, con- 
stitute no bar to an infantryman, providing other items of one’s 
anatomy check properly, such as weight, waist and chest measure- 
ments, feet, heart, lungs, eyesight, teeth, and a few other incidentals. 
The physical examinations and mustering in of these applicants 
for enlistment in these organizations was a hurried and slipshod 
process. The number of applicants at each enlistment station was 
much larger than the quota which could be accepted. As a result 
of the haste which characterized the examining process many appli- 
cants were accepted who should have been rejected and during the 
brief period of service which followed, a number of men in each 
organization proved physically unfit and were discharged for dis- 
ability. Naturally these discharged men promply applied for, and 
secured pensions on the ground that the disability was acquired 
in line of duty. From personal contact with men in the service I 
am convinced that a number of these volunteers who gave in their 
ages as thirty-five to forty were actually nearer sixty. Experience 
has proven that the volunteer system of recruitment for military 
Service in time of emergency is distinctly inferior to the selective 
service plan and much less democratic. 

It was a motley group of husky pioneers who assembled at 
Fort Reno near the middle of July, 1898, the point of mobilization 
for this Oklahoma infantry battalion. ‘‘The butcher, the baker, 
the candlestick maker’’ was an entirely inadequate description of 
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the half-thousand recruits mobilized at Fort Reno immediately fol- 
lowing their muster-in at the home stations. A recent check of the 
muster roll of company ‘‘M’’ discloses the fact that occupations of 
the 106 enlisted men ranged all the way from lawyer, teacher and 
bookkeeper to bricklayer, cowboy and bartender. In all, 26 oceupa- 
tions are listed; ages ranged from 17 to 42. Ten married men were 
included and three foreign countries contributed their varying 
quotas, 

These five companies were soon established in camp on the 
sun-baked prairie slope immediately east of Fort Reno. There we 
did ‘‘squads east and west’’ in the blistering July and August 
heat, wearing army blue woolens. But woolen uniforms, worn 
during strenuous drill exercises during Oklahoma’s hottest season, 
were not the worst of the discomforts we suffered. We were crowd- 
ed into small wall tents, without floors, other than the bare ground. 
No sleeping cots were furnished. Each soldier had a ‘‘bedsack’’ 
which he filled with straw and placed on the ground inside the tent. ' 
The balance of the bed equipment was a blanket—no pillow, no 
sheets. Our meals were prepared in an open kitchen over which was 
stretched a canvas, without walls or fly screens. Our latrines were 
open ditches screened only by piles of brush. Thus, flies circulated 
freely from the kitchen to the latrine and back again. 

It was a happy relief when orders came to join the balance of 
the regiment at Camp Hamilton, Kentucky. News of the signing 
of the armistice had taken a lot of the enthusiasm out of us but the 
bluegrass hills of Kentucky added zest to the otherwise humdrum 
life of camp routine, and were a wholesome respite from the burning 
sun of an Oklahoma summer. The camp at Lexington was a large 
one in which were a number of regiments which had been mobilized 
earlier than ours and were better drilled and seasoned. These 
soldiers, recruited from the cities of the eastern states, looked askance 
at us raw and rugged westerners. Rumors soon spread through 
the camp and the city of Lexington that we were a bunch of Indians, 
cowboys and desperadoes. Part of this was true as our Oklahoma 
companies had quite a sprinkling of Indians, while those from New 
Mexico and Arizona had many men of Mexican, as well as Indian 
blood. As a result ladies, young and older, visited our camp in 
throngs and insisted on meeting our Indians and cowboys. 

When we joined the Arizona and New Mexico companies at 
Camp Hamilton, regimental parades and practice marches increased 
our interest in camp life. We learned that former Governor Myron 
H. McCord of Arizona was our colonel and that our lieutenant- 
colonel was a regular army officer, D. D. Mitchell. In the late 
autumn of 1898 the First Territorial Volunteer Infantry was moved 
to Camp Churchman, Albany, Georgia. It was mustered out of 
service at this latter camp on February 13, 1899. 

When Congressman Hepburn of Iowa demanded that ‘‘the 
patriots of the land be asked to join in the war,’’ it was natural 
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to assume that volunteers who returned from the war would be re- | 


warded for their military service by political preference at the polls 
and through the appointive system. The years that have | passed 
since the return of Oklahoma volunteers in the war with Spain have 
not recorded the same degree of public service honors which the gen- 
eration following the Civil war heaped on those war veterans, north 
and south. In Oklahoma this rule seems to have been honored in 
its breach rather than in its observance. 

Immediately after the war, former Captain. F. L. Boynton of 
company ‘‘M,’’ of Kingfisher, was an eager aspirant for a federal 


judgeship, but failed to get the appointment. In 1907, former Captain 


Roy Hoffman of Chandler, was a candidate for United States 
senator but was defeated by Thomas P. Gore. Captain Robert 
Lowry, of Stillwater, resumed his law practice in his home town, 
where he lived unostentatiously until his death a few years ago. 
So far as the writer knows he never became an aspirant for an im- 
portant public office. 

Two other captains of this regiment, both of Guthrie, Harry C. 
Barnes and James M. Wheeler, re-entered the military service in 
1899 and spent the remainder of their active lives in the Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. Both rose to the grade of colonel; both performed dis- 
tinctive service in the World War and both are now living quietly 
in retirement, Colonel Barnes at Hollywood and Colonel Wheeler in 
Washington, D. C. A third officer of this regiment, Lieutenant 
Richard Cravens, of Muskogee, likewise re-entered the military 
service, rose to the grade of colonel of coast artillery, served with 


distinction in the World War and was buried a few years ago — 


with high military honors in Arlington National cemetery, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Among the enlisted men of this regiment Charles F. Barrett, 
who served as first sergeant of company ‘‘K,’’ has enjoyed what is 
probably the longest period of public service of any of its former 
members. After the war he returned to his home town, Shawnee, 
and re-entered the newspaper business; served several terms in the 
state legislature and later became adjutant general of Oklahoma, 
holding this position longer than any of his predecessors. 

Former Sergeant Charles West of company ‘‘M,’’ was elected 
as the first attorney general of Oklahoma in 1907 and re-elected in 
1910. In 1914 he was defeated as a candidate for the nomination 
of governor in the Democratic primary. He served as a captain 
of infantry in the World War and was a gas casualty in front line 
service with the Ninetieth division. 

Corporal Omer K. Benedict of company ‘‘M’’ won the Republi- 
can nomination for governor of Oklahoma in 1926; polled more than 
170,000 votes in the general election, being defeated by the Demo- 
cratic candidate, Henry S. Johnston. 

One of the best trained soldiers of my Own company was ser- 
geant John Hackett, of El Reno. After his return to Oklahoma, 
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Hackett enjoyed a long and interesting career as a peace officer, 
Serving as deputy United States marshal and deputy sheriff of 
Canadian county. He remained active until the age of 80, serving 
as district court bailiff in his home town, El Reno, from which he 
enlisted in 1898. Prior to 1898 Hackett had served in the United 
States army. Our company commander used to call upon Hackett 
to execute the manual of arms in front of the company so the rest 
of us ‘‘rookies’’ could see how a real soldier handled his rifle. 

Another good soldier of our company was Corporal David OC. 
(Pat) Oates, of Alva, who also served as an Oklahoma peace officer. 
Pat Oates was deputy warden at the state penitentiary during the 
administrations of Governor Haskell and Cruce. He was a fearless 
chap whose physical courage cost him his life when he attempted, 
single-handed, to stop a desperate prison break at McAlester. Oates 
was shot down in cold blood by the leader of this break, but his 
challenge served as the undoing of the desperadoes, who, a few 
minutes later were riddled by the bullets of a prison guard, an 
expert rifleman who had been warned by the shooting which killed 
Oates. 

The outstanding ‘‘Rough Rider”’ in the public service of Okla- 
homa was Captain Frank Frantz of Enid, later of Tulsa, recently 
deceased. At the outbreak of the war Frantz was living at Prescott, 
Arizona, where he was commissioned as first lieutenant in troop 
““A.’’ Captain ‘‘Bucky’’ O’Neil, of this troop was killed July 1, dur- 
ing the attack on San Juan Hill. Frantz was promoted to captain, 
and after being mustered out came to Oklahoma. In 1904 President 
Roosevelt appointed Captain Frantz governor of Oklahoma territory. 
In 1907 Governor Frantz was nominated for state governor by the 
Republicans but was defeated by Charles N. Haskell of Muskogee, 
the Democratic nominee. 

A number of other Rough Riders filled public positions in Okla- 
homa and Indian territories. Prominent among these were Chris 
Madsen who served as regimental quartermaster sergeant in the 
First Volunteer cavalry. Madsen’s career as soldier, peace officer 
and public official is too well known to Oklahomans to call for 
further comment. 

To me the outstanding war service family of Oklahoma is that 
of Territorial Governor Cassius M. Barnes. Both of Governor 
Barnes’ sons served in the Spanish war; they also served in the 
World War, as did his grandson, Harry C. Barnes, jr. Their records 
follow: 


1. Cassius B. Barnes was appointed to the United States Naval 
academy from Oklahoma Territory in 1891; graduated in 1895; 
served as Ensign in Admiral Sampson’s blockading fleet off the 
Cuban coast in 1898. He was retired in 1912 with the rank of com- 
mander, but in 1917 was called back into active duty as instructor 
at the naval academy during the World War; now living in retire- 
ment in Manhasset, Long Island. 
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9. Harry C. Barnes, captain, Company pe Pi First Territorial 
Volunteer Infantry, 1898-99. Re-entered the military service in 
1899 as first lieutenant in the 34th Volunteer Infantry ; in service in 
the Philippine insurrection 1899-1901; promoted to captain and 
decorated with the silver star medal for gallantry in action. Later 
he was transferred to the Coast Artillery corps where he rose to the 
grade of colonel; served in the American expeditionary forces as 
colonel of artillery and awarded the distinguished service medal. 
Now living in retirement in Hollywood, California. 

3. Harry C. Barnes jr., was born in his grandfather’s home 
in Guthrie. Appointed to the United States Military academy from 
Oklahoma, he served as first lieutenant of infantry, American Ex- 
peditionary Forces, World war; twice cited for gallantry in action; 
now lieutenant colonel serving with the 3rd army corps. 

After a lapse of four decades informed and dispassionate 
Americans will doubtless agree on certain advanced conclusions 
as to the ‘‘unpleasantness’’ of 1898. In the first place the war was 
something of a national] disgrace in the matter of military unpre- 
paredness. Sending troops into Cuba at the opening of a tropical 
summer, clothed in heavy blue woolens was ridiculous. Forcing 
the artillery of our regular army and the riflemen of our volunteer 
infantry to use black powder, which exposes their positions to the 
murderous fire of an enemy using smokeless powder, was worse 
than ridiculous. The lack of proper hospital and medical service 
in Cuba was little less disgraceful than the inadequate sanitation 
and medical service in southern mobilization camps which resulted 
in thousands of preventable cases of typhoid fever and hundreds 
of unnecessary deaths. . i 
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NOTES ON THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF STEPHENS COUNTY 


J. @. Curr! 


The organization of a historical society in Stephens County 
has been discussed for two or three years. About the time we were 
ready to call a meeting for that purpose the war in Europe broke 
out, and everyone seemed to lose interest in any local matter. We 
thought at one time of organizing a society in connection with the 

Pickens County Cowpunchers Association, which is composed of 
old time cattlemen and cowboys. Pickens County, you will recall, 
is that part of the old Indian Territory lying west and south of 
the Washita River. This covered too much territory for our pur- 
pose, and furthermore the old cattlemen and cowboys seemed to be 
interested more in conveying their historical knowledge by word 
of mouth at their barbecues, rather than to put these matters in a 
written form. We therefore decided it would perhaps serve our 
purpose better to organize a society in this county and gather 
historical data only in this county and the vicinity thereof. 

I talked with Mr. James W. Moffitt, Secretary of the Oklahoma © 
Historical Society, about this matter several times, and he has urged 
that we organize this Society, and has furnished us valuable data 
on the organization. I am glad to see that Mr. Moffitt is present 
this evening. 

It seems particularly appropriate at this time that such a society 
be organized. The cities of Marlow, Duncan and Comanche were 
started in 1892, and they will be celebrating their semi-centennials 
in 1942. The history of these towns and vicinities should be assem- 
bled in an authentie form preparatory to such celebrations. 

A few years ago I had an interesting conversation with a group 
of highschool students, and it occurred to me to test their historical 
knowledge. They were a bright bunch of youngsters, and without 
hesitation they were able to tell me all about Nebuchadnezzer, 
Rameses II, Caesar, Charlemagne, Richard the Lion Hearted, and 
Napoleon. They also knew about Runnymede, Waterloo, and the 
battles of Tours and Chalons. They also knew all about the esca- 
pades of Cleopatra, and they knew considerable about the general 
history of the United States, but knew less about the history of 
Oklahoma. Then I asked them about some local matters. None of 
them knew for whom Stephens County was named; only a few knew 
for whom Duncan was named; they did not know from what Nation 
Stephens County was carved; and they did not know the significance 
of the 98 meridian, nor the base line. They told me that they did 
not know they were supposed to learn such matters in school. In 
other words, they thought that history merely pertained to the 


1 Remarks made at the meeting for the organization of the Stephens County 
Historical Society, November 24, 1941. 
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very ancient matters. It occurred to me at that time that something 
ought to be done about it. This situation has been changed, and 
I am glad to report that at the present time the history students in 
the Duncan Highschool are being taught something concerning local 
history. : 

My understanding is that the purpose of this proposed organi- 
zation will be to preserve and perpetuate the history of Stephens 
County and vicinity, and the prominent men who have helped 
make this history, and to stimulate interest in research and his- 
torical study of the beginnings and development of the county 
and vicinity. A further purpose will be to authenticate such his- 
torical matters that may come to the attention of the society. 

Stephens County is one of the last frontiers in the United 
States insofar as Americans are concerned. Although Louisiana, 
of which Oklahoma was a part, was purchased in 1803 from France, 
there does not appear to have been any official expedition that 
touched Stephens County until 1834, at which time Col. Henry 
Dodge took a troop of cavalry across Stephens County from the 
mouth of the Washita River to Otter Creek at the West end of 
the Wichita Mountains, for the purpose of conferring with the 
western tribes. One of his party, Sergeant Evans, kept a diary 
of this expedition while they were crossing Stephens County, and 
he speaks of ‘‘highly romantic and elevated prairies’’ in this part 
of the country. He also mentions seeing large herds of wild 
horses on Wild Horse Creek. This expedition evidently crossed 
Stephens County just north of Duncan. 


_ There does not appear to have been any other official expedi- 
tion across Stephens County until 1851, when Capt. Randolph B. 
Marey went from Ft. Arbuckle to establish Ft. Belknap, Texas. 
His road led across the southeast corner of Stephens County, and 
crossed Mud Creek near Loco, and entered Texas near Ryan. This 
road between Ft. Arbuckle and Ft. Belknap was frequently used 
in traffic between the two forts, and also was used to some extent 
by emigrants to California. Colonel Marcy’s expedition to find the 
source of Red River also crossed Stephens County, going to the 
mouth of Cache Creek in 1852, and on their return they crossed 
the northeast corner of the County from the Wichita Village 
near Rush Springs to Ft. Arbuckle. 

These expeditions seem to have been the only American mili- 
tary expeditions across the county prior to the Civil War. But 
after the Civil War, there was an important road between Ft. Sill 
and Ft. Arbuckle, which passed just north of Duncan, until Ft. 
Arbuckle was abandoned in 1870, 

There does not seem to have been any Indian depredations to 
any extent in Stephens County. In the first place, there were few 
settlers in this county at the time of such depredations. Further- 
more, Stephens County was located between Ft, Arbuckle and Ft. 
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Sill, and no doubt this had a restraining influence on the Indians 
of the west. 


_ It is very probable that Stephens County was visited many 
times prior to the Civil War by trappers and hunters, as many 
buffaloes ranged over this county in the early days, and there 
were also many wild horses. 


Nothing of importance seems to have happened in this county 
during the Civil War. However, there was a battle between a 
troop of Confederate soldiers from Ft. Arbuckle and a band of 
Comanche Indians in the southwest part of the County, on Beaver 
Creek. This occurred in 1862. The Confederates were looking 
for wild horses and were attacked by the Comanches at this point. 
Many relics of this battle were found by homesteaders who settled 
ee the opening of the Kiowa and the Comanche country 
in : 


The Fitzpatrick family seem to have been the first white 
settlers in Stephens County, coming over from Ft. Arbuckle. One 
of them settled immediately after the Civil War on Fitzpatrick 
Creek near the present location of Lake Duncan. His father 
moved from Ft. Arbuckle to a point about one mile east of Dun- 
ean about 1868, and put in a store at that point on the Chisholm 
Trail. This was also on the road between Ft. Arbuckle and Ft. 
Sill. The elder Fitzpatrick established a dairy at this point and 
sold butter at Ft. Sill after its establishment. He had a herd 
of 125 to 150 cows. One of his sons, Buck Fitzpatrick, who was 
born at Ft. Arbuckle in 1859, now lives near Rush Springs, Okla- 
homa. 

We are all familiar with the location of the Chisholm Trail, 
which crosses Stephens County from north to south a few miles 
east of the Rock Island railroad. The Kiwanas Club of Duncan 
has erected a monument east of Duncan on Highway 7, on the 
‘<Jesse Chisholm Trail.’’ The Pickens County Cowpunchers Asso- 
ciation has erected a monument on Monument Hill east of Adding- 
ton, on the ‘‘John Chisum Trail.’’ The old cattlemen of southern 
Oklahoma and northern Texas do not agree with Dr. Thoburn 
that this trail was named for Jesse Chisholm. They claim that 
it was named for John Chisum, who had a large ranch at Bolivar, 
Denton County, Texas, and through which the trail passed. They 
claim that there was a Chisum Trail in Texas prior to its cross- 
ing Oklahoma. John Chisum at that time was reputed to be the 
largest open range cattleman in the world, and these old timers 
claim that it is much more probable that this great cattle trail 
was named for a cattleman rather than for a trader who only 
traveled this route through northern Oklahoma, from Wichita, 
Kansas, to Anadarko. They say that the main cattle trail did 
not touch Chisholm’s route until it reached a point about the 
south line of Garfield County. 
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Prior to the Louisiana purchase this part of the country was 
no doubt crossed many times by the French and the Spanish, as 
the line between Louisiana and Mexico was only a short distance 
south. A very important Indian village was located on Red River, 
in Jefferson County, Oklahoma, and Montague County, Texas, 
which is now known as Spanish Fort. As a matter of fact this 
was not a Spanish fort, but was a town and a fort established 
by the Taovayas Indians. This town seems to have been the 
headquarters of several tribes of Indians during the 18th century, 
and at one time several thousand Indians lived there, erected sub- 
stantial houses and built palisaded embankments and deep ditches 
around the town. At least one important battle was fought near 
this village. There are records of several Spanish expeditions 
which visited this village between 1758 and 1780, and also they 
apparently crossed this county in going to the Wichita Mountains. 
Also there were many French, English and Spanish trappers and 
Ne eae visited this village, some of them coming down from 
the north. 


I merely give you this short sketch to show that there were 
some interesting things that happened in this county and in this 
vicinity. All of these matters, and many more of equal interest, 
should be gathered and catalogued by this society. We should 
also gather information about more recent times, and prepare a 
biographical sketch of the important men who have built these 
towns and this county. That, it seems to me, should be one of the 
main purposes of this organization. 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CHEROKEE EDUCATIONAL 
EFFORTS 


By ApraHamM KE. KNEPLER 


The Cherokees’ desire for the white man’s education prom- 
inently manifested itself soon after the middle of the eighteenth 
century, certain of the Cherokees recognizing the value to their 
people of the white man’s learning. 


As the whites continued to push their way into the Cherokee 
country, old customs were gradually abandoned. The educational 
customs and traditions were based largely on the training which 
a young Cherokee needed in preparation for the inter-tribal warfare 
and the hunt. The appearance of the whites changed the situation. 
The whites had superior numbers and fighting equipment, so that 
physical resistance proved futile. When warfare was engaged in, 
the gun began to replace the bow and arrow. In hunting, too, the 
gun began to supplant the bow and arrow. But game was becoming 
scarce—also because of the whites. To train youth for warfare 
and the hunt was becoming an increasingly useless indulgence in 
sentiment. By the close of the eighteenth century the practical value 
of such training had very largely disappeared for most of the Cher- 
okee people. Although the problem was not yet a clear-cut one, 
a numerically small but progressive element in the population had 
for some time realized that, to survive as a people, they would need 
a new economy and education for that economy. 


The Bethabara [Carolina] Diary of the Moravians for April 
9, 1763, contains an entry concerning the reported desire of the 
Cherokee Chief Altakulla-Kulla, or The Little Carpenter, for ‘‘better 
instruction’’ for his people. The Little Carpenter intended to ask 
the Government for a minister to the Cherokees. 


On the occasion of their trip to England in 1765, several Cher- 
okees evinced a desire for the white man’s education while trying 
to have arrested the white man’s encroachment on their lands. In 
an interview in London with the Board of Trade and Plantations 
to complain against the white intrusion, the Cherokees also employed 
the opportunity ‘‘to express their surprise, that, having often heard 
of learned persons being sent to instruct them in the knowledge of 
things, none had appeared; and to entreat, that some such men might 
soon be sent among them to teach them writing, reading, and other 


1 Adelaide L. Fries, editor, Records of the Moravians in North Carolina (Pub- 
lications of the North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C.: Edwards & 
Broughton Printing Co., 1922), I, 270-71. In 1759 a conference had been held at 
Bethabara between the Moravian representative, John Ettwein, and several Cher- 
okee leaders, the Indians declaring their approval of a Moravian mission among 
them, but due to other circumstances the Moravians decided to postpone action 
(Periodical Accounts Relating to the Missions of the Church of the United Brethren 
(London), 3: 78, 1801-1805). 
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things.’’? The Cherokees were assured that their requests would 
be conveyed to the king. ; 

Although the plea of the Cherokees for education brought no 
direct results from the British government, the account of their 
request as printed in the papers attracted the attention of a German 
missionary, John Daniel Hammerer.* A Lutheran, born in Alsace, 
Hammerer had left his native country because of civil and religious 
oppression, and had been living in England for more than a decade 
when he published a plan for ‘‘civilizing’’ the North American 
Indians. He advocated a scheme 
by which they the Indians might be made acquainted with, and enabled 


to obtain and enjoy, the Conveniences and Benefits of a social Life, taught 
Agriculture, and some of the most useful Arts, and instructed in the Prin- 


ciples of sound Knowledge; by which their Manners might be humanized, _ 


a rational Submission to wholesome Laws and Regulations introduced, 
and their Minds prepared for the Reception of moral Virtues and Christ- 
ian Doctrine; by which, in fine, they might be fitted to intermarry with 
our Planters, and become profitable Members of the British Common- 
wealth, and faithful Subjects to his Majesty and the Laws of these Realms 

Hammerer laid down a few general principles to govern the 
civilizing process: the work should be earried on among the Indians 
themselves, especially since the fondness of the Indians for their 
children would keep the parents from sending a sufficient number 
of children away from home to make the undertaking a success; the 
missionaries should be intelligent, able and above reproach; and the 
process itself should be progressive, ‘‘setting out from plain and 
easy Beginnings, and proceeding, as these seem to answer or promise 
Success, to greater Objects.’’& 

Hammerer’s plan, it should be noted, laid great stress upon 
vocational education, a feature which was to be widely adopted by 
the various mission boards in the Nineteenth century, and which 
was to be the core of the Indian education policy of the United 
States government. For his plan, Hammerer was probably largely 
indebted to the German Realschule, which during his lifetime had 
developed the idea of practical training. Whether he had taken 
another of his ideas from Comenius or not, one finds in Hammerer’s 
plan something which his German predecessor had advocated a cen- 
tury before—the philosophy of education by progressive stages. 

According to Hammerer’s plan, after the groundwork had 
been laid by the teachers, each was to have a young man as an 


2 The Annual Register (Dodsley’s), 8: 65, 1765. 
3 Letter of Hammerer to Abraham von Gammern, August. —, 1765, in Fries, 


R . . * . 
yer tee “e Shed ies in North Carolina, I, 311-13; Bethabara Diary, August 21, 


4Hammerer to Gammern, ibid., p. 311. 


5 John Daniel Hammerer, “An Account of a Plan for Civilizing the North 


American Indians,” reprint of second im i istort 
‘ s, pression, New England Historical and 
Geneological Register, 11; 292-96, October, 1857. Available also in reprint of firat 


pana edited by Paul Leicester Ford (Brooklyn, N. Y.: Historical Printing Club, 


6 New England Register, p. 293. 
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assistant, and in addition, a number of skilled tradesmen, such as 
_asmith, carpenter, mason and husbandman, each capable of teaching 
his trade to the young Indians. Included in the plan was instruc- 
tion for girls also, with competent women to be employed to teach 
needlework, home management ‘‘and other Employments fit for 
Women and Girls.’’ Finally, some boys and girls were to assist as 
apprentices, ‘‘to supply Deficiencies, and to lead on and tame the 
rude and undisciplined Minds of the Indian Youths.’” 

Originally, Hammerer had planned to pursue his experiment with 
the Creeks,’ and was preparing to sail for the colonies when he 
read of the desire of the Cherokees for instruction.29 When the 
Cherokees embarked for home on March 2, 1765,!° they were ac- 
eompanied by Hammerer. En voyage, Hammerer learned some Cher- 
ae pe succeeded also in teaching the Indians to write a fair 

and. 


Before he left, a subscription had been promoted to assist 
Hammerer in beginning the experiment, and further assistance had 
been promised from influential sources if the experiment should 
show signs of success.!? 


Of significance is the indication that the Cherokee desire for 
instruction seems to have been as strong on the part of some of the 
ordinary people as it was on the part of the leaders. This appears 
to be the case from the remark by Hammerer that ‘‘these Indians 
[whom he had accompanied from England], one of which had passed 
in England for a Chief and a Man of Authority in his Nation, were 
People of little Account.’’!% 


In view of the lack of authority of the Cherokees with whom 
he had come, Hammerer awaited The Little Carpenter, the Cher- 
okee chief who was scheduled to arrive shortly at Williamsburg. 
The missionary’s plan was encouraged by the Governor of Virginia, 
who bestowed upon Hammerer a bounty of forty pounds and re- 
commended him to the Cherokee chief, since it was known that 
The Little Carpenter was seeking instruction for his people. Ham- 


7 Ibid., p. 294. 

8 Hammerer to Gammern, Fries., op. cit., p. 812; New England Register, pp. 
294-95. 

9 Hammerer to Gammern, Joc. cit. 

10The Annual Register (Dodsley’s), 8: 66. 

11 Editor’s Postscript to Second Impression of Hammerer’s Plan, New England 
Register, p. 296. 

12 Hammerer to Gammern, loc. cit. 

13 Loc. cit. It is doubtful whether the Indians could have indulged in deliberate 
misrepresentation; it would have been very difficult, or at least, would have re- 
quired the assistance of another party, since the Cherokees had to communicate 
through an interpreter. The interpreter, Lieut. Timberlake, was personally well 
acquainted with his Indian wards. Because of straitened financial circumstances, 
Timberlake may have had a hand in the commercial exploitation of the Indians 
before they were rescued by Lord Hillsborough and presented to the Board of 
Trade. But Hammerer read of them after their interview with the Board of Trade. 


i 
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merer was recommended also to Alexander Cameron,!* deputy to 
the southern superintendent of Indian Affairs, and a man of great 
influence among the Cherokees. 

In 1776, in reply to the United Brethren’s query about a possible 
Moravian mission among the Cherokees, Hammerer, who had already 
been among them for a year, wrote that he expected a number of 
youths to live with him soon, presumably as students under his 
tutelage. In the meantime, Hammerer had been applying himself 
to the mastery of the Cherokee language.’® Whether Hammerer 
pursued his plan any further is unknown, since accounts are missing 
of his subsequent activity. 

Unrest among the Indians as a repercussion of troubles be- 
tween the French and English led to a postponement of the Moravian 
plans for the Cherokees.” 


Although the Moravians and later missionaries were primarily 
interested in spreading the gospel, the Indians were chiefly con- 
cerned with obtaining education for their children, and were willing 
to tolerate missionary activities in exchange for instruction. In 1775 
the Brethren were assured by a Cherokee chief stopping in Salem 
that their missionaries would be welcome, if the Brethren would 
also provide instruction for the Cherokee children.1® The Rev- 
olutionary War intervened to halt the plans of the Moravians. 
Although further attempts were begun soon after the end of the 
war, 19 it was not until 1801 that a mission was actually established 
in the Cherokee country. 

There are other evidences of the Cherokee striving for education 
before the Revolutionary War. In 1822 Daniel S. Butrick, Cherokee 
missionary, was told by an old woman, the wife of a Cherokee 
chief, that ‘‘when she was a child, the old people used to say, that 
good people would come to instruct the Cherokees at some future 
period and that perhaps she and others of her age would live to 
see the day.’’2® 


Just before the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, the Cher- 


okees are reported as wishing to have educated for leadership 


14 Hammerer to Gammern, loc. cit. 

15 Helen Louise Shaw, British Administration of the Southern Indians, 1756- 
1783 (Ph.D. thesis, Bryn Mawr College, 1929. Lancaster, Pa.: Lancaster Press, 
1931), passim. 

: 16Hammerer to Ettwein, September 26, 1766, quoted in Edmund Schwarze, 
History of the Moravian Missions among the Southern Indian Tribes of the United 
States, p. 34, Contrary to later reports by other observers, Hammerer’s impression 
was that the Lower Cherokees were less hostile to the whites and “much more 
Fat < the purpose of instruction and reformation than the other Upper.” 

Oc. cit.). 

ae Periodical Accounts Relating to . . . United Brethren, II, 73-74; Schwarze, 
op. cit., p. 34, 

18 Schwarze, loc. cit. 

19 Loc. cit.; Periodical Accounts, loc. cit. 

20 Daniel S. Butrick’s “Journal,” January 19, 1822 
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among them, the Cherokee half-breed child of Alexander Cameron, 
deputy Indian agent stationed in their area.”! 

Before the Revolution, also, schools in the neighboring colonies 

were attended by some of the Cherokee boys, and a few of the 
chiefs had, as youths, received some education in the white man’s 
schools.* For example, Charles Renatus Hicks, patron of the 
mission educators, had in his youth received some education in 
Carolina, using his education later to good advantage and main- 
taining a ‘‘choice little library.’’% 
Influence of wmter-married whites. An important factor work- 
Ing in favor of education was the presence of a number of influen- 
tial whites and mixed-bloods among the Cherokees. The whites who 
had married into the tribe, and who had adopted the Cherokee 
people as their people, were anxious to give their mixed-blood chil- 
dren what they considered the advantages of education, and there- 
fore encouraged sentiment in its favor. They began to set an actual 
example by hiring their own private teachers. 

Daniel Ross, a white merchant married to a mixed-blood Cher- 
okee, is credited with having started the first school in the Cherokee 
Nation.** Eager to educate his large family, Ross planned to remove 
to a place in Georgia where he had purchased land, then gave up 
his plan and decided to establish a school on his existing premises. 
He traveled six hundred miles from his residence to Maryville, 
Tennessee to employ a Mr. George Barbee Davis as instructor to 
his children.» 

However, for any white person to enter the Cherokee country, 
the permission of the native council was necessary. In debating 
Ross’s petition, some of the council members expressed opposition 
to any of the customs of the whites, while others argued that it 
was now necessary for the Cherokees to have interpreters and 
others among them who were acquainted with the improvements 
to be found among the whites. The latter point of view prevailed, 
and, towards the close of the eighteenth century, Daniel Ross opened 
the nation’s first school, the school which was to lay the educa- 
tional foundation for John Ross’s long and eventful career as a 


21 Shaw, op. cit., p. 95. 

22 Letter of Rev. [Abraham] Steiner to Rev. — Mortimer, in the Columbian 
Star (Washington), March 11, 1826, quoting from the New York Observer; John 
B. Davis, “Public Education among the Cherokee Indians,” Peabody Journal of Edu- 
cation, 7: 168, November, 1929. 

23 Steiner to Mortimer, Columbian Star, loc. cit. Hicks has been called the 
first Cherokee of education (Cherokee Advocate, August 20, 1879). 

24McKenney & Hall, History of the Indian Tribes of North America II, 161; 
Mrs. William P. Ross, The Life and Times of Hon. William P. Ross (Fort Smith, 
Arkansas: Weldon & Williams, Printers, 1893), p. [i]. 

25 McKenney & Hall, loc. cit. Mrs. Ross claims that Daniel Sullivan, a Scotch- 
man, was the “first pedagogue who plied his vocation within the limits of the 
nation, his introduction having been specially authorized by the chiefs and coun- 
cilors of the Cherokees, about the beginning of the present nineteenth century.” 
(The Life and Times of Hon. William P. Ross, p. 188). 
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leader of the Cherokee people, and which has been described as 
‘the beginning of a new era in the history of the American abo- 
rigines.’’26 Later, John Ross and his brother Lewis were sent for ad- 
vanced study to an academy at Kingston, Tennessee.” ; ‘ 
External Influences. Several groups outside the nation in 
addition to the Moravians were interested in the encouragement 
of education in the Cherokee Nation, after the Revolutionary War. 
Dartmouth College planned in 1799 to educate a number of young 
Cherokees without expense to them, and to have the instruction 
given, not at Dartmouth, but in the Cherokee country, so that the 
youths might ‘‘not entirely forget the simplicity of their own 
manners nor inculeate the depraved habits of bad white people.’ 
The plan proposed the teaching of the vocational arts—‘‘the useful 
branches of education’’—and also ‘‘the finer arts and religion.’’** 
Although the Cherokees agreed,?° the Scotch Mission Society, whose 
funds were to be used, suspected the financial integrity of President 
Wheelock of Dartmouth, and the school was not established.*? 
The Quakers during this decade urged the Cherokees to abandon 
their ancient ways, including hunting, and instead, “‘to employ 
themselves in tilling the ground, learning useful trades, and get 
proper schoolmasters to teach their children, that they might be 
brought up to love and obey the great and good Spirit who made 
them.’’3? A copy of the Quaker message, delivered when they visit- 
ed the Quakers in Philadelphia on February 19, 1792, was forwarded 
to President Washington before its deliverance to the Cherokees. 
Tobias Lear, the President’s secretary, assured the Quakers that 
the contents of the proposed message were approved since the 
talk ‘‘contains the same friendly sentiments with which he Wash- 
ington has himself endeavoured to impress these people.’’®% 


; Indeed President Washington had sought to impress the In- 
dians with the desirability of changing their habits, and of becoming 
a ‘“‘civilized’’ race. This policy was not only Washington’s, but it 
was to constitute the policy of the whole government of the United 
States for a long time to come. Even before the government began 
urging them to adopt certain features of the white civilization, many 


26 McKenney & Hall, op. cit., p. 161. 

27 Loc, cit. 

28 Letter of Captain Edward Buttler to The Little Turkey, Principal Chief, 
July —, 1799, quoted in Schwarze, History of the Moravian Missions ... , p. 40. 

29 Governor Sevier’s “Executive Journal,” entry for June 24, 1799, quoted in 
Samuel Cole ‘Williams, ed., Early Travels in the Tennessee Country, p. 446. 

30 Report of the Journey of the Brethren Abraham Steiner and Frederick C. 
DeSchweinitz to the Cherokees and the Cumberland Settlements (1799) ,” in Wil- 
liams, op. cit., p. 467. 


31 Leon Burr Richardson, History of Dartmouth College (Hanover, New Hamp- 


shire: Dartmouth College Publications, 1932), I, 219-21. 
Some Transactions between the Indians and Friends in Pennsylvania, in 
1791 & 1792, pamphlet (London, 1792), in College Pamphlets, 1395: 6, p. 12 (Rare 
Book Room, Yale Library). 
33 Ibid., p. 14. 
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Cherokees had themselves expressed a wish for them. Before the 
Revolution they had already learned some of the handicraft and 
mechanical skills of the whites, and had expressed a desire for further 
instruction, as indicated elsewhere in this study. The United States 
government, with its own purpose well fixed in mind, lent a willing 
ear. 


Conclusion, The Cherokees during the eighteenth century 
manifested a desire for the white man’s education, the initiative 
coming partly from the inter-married whites and the more pro- 
gressive Cherokees, and partly from the persuasions of the mission- 
aries and the government. The successive cessions to the whites 
of large sections of land, and the encroachments of the border whites 
on the rest of the land, brought about the depletion of the game 
supply, the most important source of sustenance and clothing. The 
Cherokees, beginning to realize that a change in the basic economy 
must eventually be effected if they were to survive as a people, 
sought to have their children educated in preparation for a new 
economy. In this way they were encouraged by the inter-married 
whites, who sought the advantages of education for there own 
children, and by the missionaries and the government, whose motives 
will be discussed presently. Although several attempts were made 
to establish mission schools in the Cherokee Nation, the efforts 
proved unsuccessful. A private school was finally established at 
at the close of the century despite opposition, the school providing 
the entering wedge for the many schools which were to be opened in 
the nation during the following century. 
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OKLAHOMA COUNTY HISTORIES! 
By IceLtLe WRIGHT 


Anderson, William Louis. A study of school support in Pushma- 
taha county. Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
1939. 28 p. Reals , 5 

This study has a ‘‘historical and economic background”’ of 
Pushmataha county. 

Barnett, James Albert. A history of the ‘‘Empire of Greer’’. Still- 
water, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1938. 151 p. 

A very complete history of Greer county containing many ac- 
counts of personal interviews with old pioneer residents and 
citizens all over the county. 

Beeson, Dewey. The progress of education in Kiowa county during 
the nineteen-hundred thirties . . . Stillwater, Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, 1939. 46 p. 

The history of Kiowa county is briefly discussed in this account 
of the educational history of the county. 

Bennett, Hernando Gordon. History of education in Stephens 
county, Oklahoma from the earliest time to the present . . .Still- 
water, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1939. 93 p. 

The ‘‘part of the early settlers in this territory’’ is described 
in addition to the study of the growth and development of ed- 
ucation in Stephens county. Many illustrations are given. 

Bingham, Edd Haygood. How Amber school serves a district of 
seventy-five square miles and a community of two thousand 
Peres ... Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1933. 

9 p. 

A short history of Grady county covering the years from 1904 
to 1932 is included in this study. 

Bland, Elmer W. The development of education in Major county, 

Oklahoma. Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
1932. 53 p. 
_ The territorial and state history of Major county is described 
In this thesis by the use of early day school and eounty records 
especially. Some very interesting personal interviews are given 
with the pioneer residents, 

Butler, Olin Edward. An economic survey of Guthrie... Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1932. 76 p. 

Logan county history is described fully in this survey of Guthrie. 

Calhoon, Mrs. Leva M. (Conner) The status of youth 15 to 24 
years of age, still in homes of parents of rural relief and non- 
relief households in two counties in Oklahoma .. . Stillwater 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1937. 45 p. 

This sociological study has brief histories of Payne and Cleve-— 
land counties in connection with the problems of the communities. 


1 Masters’ th i i . ‘ 
College, Suliweta. ia in the library of the Oklahoma Agriculture and Mechanical 
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Coffey, John Ernest. A proposed plan for the reorganization of 
the schools of Creek county, Oklahoma... Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1937. 70 p. 

Creek county’s history is described in this plan and its influence 
on He educational development and organization is given in this 
study. 

Costiloe, Charles R. History of Rogers county ... Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1939. 59 p. 

The history of Rogers county is given by describing ‘‘the many 
factors of its development—early Indian tribes, religion, laws, 
and customs of the Cherokees, border warfare, pioneer settlers, 
railroads, the cattle industry, admission to the Union, organiza- 
tion of the county schools under the tribal, Federal and State 
government, natural resources and agricultural development.’’ 

Dawson, Edgar V. Growth of education in Muskogee county... 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1939. 75 p. 

The historical and educational development of Muskogee county 
is given from before the Civil War until the present day. It is 
“rather a detailed history of study in Muskogee county for the 
period covered’’. 

Dobbins, Eben Lloyd. Development of education in Caddo county, 
Oklahoma. Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1932. 
82 p. 

The early days of Caddo county are described in this study 
with special emphasis on the Indian tribes, their history and in- 
fluence on the education and life in Caddo county. 

Doenges, Harold Oswald. The effect of House Bill 212 on the 
common schools of the dependent districts of Choctaw county... 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A, & M. College, 1937, 48 p. 

A short history of Choctaw county is included in this study 
in order to show the influence and effect of the legislation on 
education. 

Ervin, Walter Herman. Development of education in Carter County 
... Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1931. 71 p. 

Carter county history is described from 1844 along with the 
educational history showing the influence of the Indian schools 
and people in the early days. 

Foster, Lee. A history of Harper county ... Stillwater, Oklahoma, 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1939. 59 p. ' 

This study sketches ‘‘briefly the early explorations through 
Harper county, the early development of the county, the many 
changes which the county has had in reaching its present bound- 
ary, natural resources, irrigation, transportation, educational de- 
velopment, and the economic development of the county’’. 

Foster, Thad M. The development of Mangum, Oklahoma .. . 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1941. 62 p. 

In this study the factors which contributed toward the founding 
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and growth of Mangum, Oklahoma, are described, including the 
history of Greer county and its early day settlers. — 

Gay, Felix M. History of Nowata county .. . Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1937. 56 p. _ 

This study covers the ‘‘social, political, economical, educational, 
and natural aspects of Nowata county as gathered from the in- 
habitants and from the meagre literature now extant’’. 

Goodnight, Marjorie Chandler, Pioneers in the development of 
Carter county. Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
1939, 90 p. ’ 

‘“Ag the lives of these pioneers are reviewed, many outstanding 
events in the history of the county are revealed. Each has con- 
tributed his definite share to the development of Carter county.” 

Haygood, George F. A study of the social and economic aspects of 
rural health in Bryan county . . . Stillwater, Oklahoma, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, 1931. 86 p. 

A short history of Bryan county is included in this study. 

Harris, Edgar E. Development and progress of education in Okmul- 
gee county, Oklahoma... Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, 1938. 1238 p. 

The educational development of Okmulgee county and its his- 
tory is described in this study by many interesting accounts of 
personal interviews with pioneer citizens. Other sources such 
as newspapers, files of the county papers, school records, and 
letters are used in this interesting dissertation. 

Herndon, John Renfro. <A history of Pontotoe county . .. Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1940. 144 p. 

This history especially features the ‘‘personal interviews with 
pioneers and others who lived in and near Ada but formerly 
lived in all parts of the county”’’. 

Holeomb, Gordon Victor. Some aspects of land utilization among 
the different ownership groups in Osage county . . . Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1940. 96 p. ; 

Osage county history is described and the part of the Osage 
Indian tribe in developing the county is given in this study which 
“treats of the economic use of land in a selected study area in 
Osage county, Oklahoma. 

Holman, Oscar H. A social survey of an oil field community in cen- 

tral Oklahoma . . . Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, 68 p. 
This survey describes the history of Creek county as ‘‘a histor- 
ical investigation of the people was made and a description of 
the unit surveyed is shown to give a clearer realization of some of 
the characteristics of the people of the community’’. 

Ingle, Wilbert C. Development of education in Grant county .../ 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1939. 52 p. 
_ The history of grant county and the Cherokee Strip is included 
in this study which ‘‘primarily attempts to show the develop- 
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ment of education in Grant county from the beginning of educa- 
tion in 1893 up to and including the year of 1938”’. 

Knox, Ethel Katherine. The beginning of Perry, Oklahoma... 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1938. 62 p. 

The history of Noble county is given in this story of early days 
in Perry, Oklahoma, especially the township where Perry is loca- 
ted. As stated by the author ‘‘the idea to collect information from 
the original pioneers of the city and from various other avail- 
able sources’’ was completed in this historical study. 

MecAninch, Ora Guy. <A study of the correlation between the suc- 
cess and the church activities of the public school children of 
Noble county, Oklahoma .. . Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, 1929. 40 p. 

Many interesting historical accounts are related about Noble 
county in this study. 

Martin, Jesse W. A historical treatment of Boy Scout Troop No. 1 
of Commerce, Oklahoma, as an extra-curricular activity in a 
smal] Oklahoma high school . . . Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, 1938. 63 p. 

The history of this section of Ottawa county is given in this 
history of the Boy Scout organization work. Newspaper files 
were used, despositions consulted and many other rare sources 
studied. 

Nail, Herbert Hadley. The needs of curriculum adjustment in 
Terlton schools . . . Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, 1940. 52 p. 

The history of Pawnee county is described in this study which 
includes ‘‘a brief historical background of Terlton, together with 
the history of the group of pupils who entered the primay class 
at Terlton in 1927’’. 

Pearce, Car] Jennings. Economic, social and religious survey of 
community ... Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
1923. 51 p. 

The early days of Payne county are described in this survey 
and the influence of the pioneers on the community. 

Posey, Hugh Vance. The development of education in Choctaw 
county ... Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
1932. 68 p. 

The history of Choctaw county is given with the educational 
history. 

Reynolds, Thomas. The development of education in Washington 
county, Oklahoma .. . Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, 1936. 79 p. 

Washington county’s history is described by the use of letters 
from the pioneer citizens, personal interviews and many other in- 
teresting records of the county. 
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r. Lawrence. A survey and curriculum study for the Daven- 

ee community... Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. 

lege, 1940. 57 p. : 
ane survey ection the early pioneer days of Lincoln county 
and their influence on the Davenport community. Many inter- 
esting accounts are given from personal interviews with the 
pioneer residents. 

Scott, William Lester. An economic survey of Stillwater... Still- 
water, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1931. 101 p. 

“This is a survey of the commercial and social structure of 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, with a brief historical sketch as a setting 
for the discussion. Many pictures are included.’’ 

Shanks, James O. The educational status of clients on the federal 
emergency relief rolls of Latimer county . . . Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1935. 60 p. 

Historical, social and economic history of Latimer county is 
described in this study. 

Shelton W. L. A history of Texas county, Oklahoma .. . Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1939. 72 p. | 

This history is divided into three periods ‘‘first, the acquisition 
of it by the United States after repeated changes of ownership; 
second, settlement by cattlemen and by farmers; third, the more 
recent history of the area, with particular attention to the agri- 
cultural phases.’’ 

Smith, Bennett Andrew. Development of education in Seminole 
county, Oklahoma .. . Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, 1933. 36 p. 

The personal interviews with the pioneer residents give a good 
history of Seminole county along with the educational history. 

Smith, Cloyd Virgil. Development of education in Murray county, 
Oklahoma. Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
1932. 51 p. 

Indian history and education is described in this study including 
a brief sketch of the history of Murray county. 

Smith, Willard Preston. The agricultural development of Kiowa 
SOAS Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1939. 

Yigal 

The history of Kiowa county is given as the author ‘‘attempts 
to show the development of Kiowa county from the opening in 
1901 to the present date’’. 

Spencer, John Byron. An educational and sociological survey of 
Wanette community .. . Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, 1932, 81. p. 

This survey includes a short history of Pottawatomie county 
in the first chapter. 

Stephens, Edwin Grady. The influence of school bonds on the 
tax rates in Pittsburg county, Oklahoma... Stillwater, Okla- 
homa, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1939. 46 p. 
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The history of Pittsburg county is given in the chapter on the 
‘‘Economic history of Pittsburg county’’. 

Story, Joe A. Development and progress of education in Jefferson 
county, Oklahoma .. . Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, 1935. 82 p. 

A short history of Jefferson county is given in this thesis com- 
piled from school records, newspaper files and letters. 

Sweezy, Alva G. Development of education in Ottawa county... 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1937. 120 p. 

The history of Ottawa county is described at length as the 
‘feducational work in Ottawa county from 1870 to 1934 and de- 
termine the progress made during that period’’. 

Wheeler, Robert J. The development of education in Dewey county 
... Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1936. 81 p. 

A short history of Dewey county is given by personal inter- 
views, newspaper files of Taloga Times and Advocate. 

Wheeler, Velma Barkley. Development of education in Ellis county 

... Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1936. 81 p. 

The territorial history as well as the county history of Ellis 
county is included in this study. 

Willis, Ettie Gibson. History of Marshall county prior to state- 
hood. Stillwater, Oklahoma, Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1938. 41 p. 

The history is an ‘‘effort to present the facts concerning the 
early history of Marshall county in chronological order’’ and shows 
that Marshall county”’ as it exists today, is the result of the as- 
similation and cooperation of the Chickasaw Indians of the Five 
Civilized Tribes and the white settlers. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Council Fires on the Upper Ohio. By Randolph C. Downes 
(Pittsburgh : University of Pittsburgh Press, 1940. x-+367 pp. $3.00.) 


This book is an endeavor to find a more realistic formula for ~ 


writing Indian history. We have had too much of the concept of 
the white man as a bearer of civilization stricken down by treach- 
erous, savage Indians. This interpretation, Mr. Downes believes, is 
fallacious. The Indians had a civilization of their own, a way of 
life, which they were protecting against lawless invaders. The con- 
test was a clash of two incompatible civilizations. 

The basic difficulty was the Indian’s conception of property. 
He did not understand the idea of land ownership which involved 
fencing in agricultural areas, cutting down timber and driving off 
game. To him the forest was the place of sustenance and when 
white men came to destroy the forest he saw his livelihood dis- 
appearing and he resisted. 

The story of Indian warfare in the Upper Ohio valley from 
1720 to 1795 is told in these terms. There are in fact two stories, 
that of the wars between the Indian and the white man, and also 
that of Indian internal feuds. The white men were pressing ever 
further into Pennsylvania and driving the Indians westward, while 
the dissensions among the Six Nations and their neighbors and par- 
ticularly the position of the Shawnee were likewise causing confusion 
and bloodshed. The Indians were fighting against being dispos- 
sessed but they were also fighting against being debauched and 
cheated by the traders of the white men. They were shrewd enough 
to capitalize the rivalries of the white men and consequently sought 
aid from French against British and later from British against 
the new government of the United States. 


This complicated story is told well, its complexities are ably 
handled in interesting fashion. The effort of the author to present 
the Indians’ point of view has been successful and provides a signif- 
icant contribution to Indian historiography. 


Roy F. Nichols 
University of Pennsylvania 


__ First Expedition of Vargas into New Mezxico, 1692. (Translated, 
with Introduction and Notes). By J. Manuel Espinosa. Coronado 
Cuarto Centennial Publications. (Albuquerque: The University of 
New Mexico Press, 1940. xv-+307 pp. Index. $400.) 


This is Volume X of the Coronado Cuarto Centennial Publica- 


tions, 1540-1940, under the editorship of Professors George P. Ham- — 


mond, University of New Mexico, and Agapito Rey, Indiana Uni- 
versity. The Serles comprise In a comprehensive panorama of scholar- 
ly narratives and numerous documents the activities and achieve- 
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ments of the Spanish conquwistadores, padres, and settlers in our 
Southwest. 

During a period of almost a century and a half after the ex- 
pedition of Coronado the Spanish conquerers treated the native 
Pueblos shamefully, forcing on them heavy burdens of tribute and 
personal service, and suppressing their native religion. By 1680 
more than 2500 Spaniards resided in the upper Rio Grande Valley 
between Isleta and Taos. These were known as the Rio Arriba settle- 
ments, and the lower ones as Rio Abajo. On August 9, 1680, the 
Pueblos, under the leadership of Pope, a fanatical native priest, rose 
in revolt, slew 400 settlers, including 22 missionaries, and drove 
the other Rio Arriba Spaniards southward to El Paso, where a new 
community was established and Governor Otermin set up his seat 
of administration. In the next year, he attempted to recover his 
lost district but was unsuccessful, as were also his successors, Cru- 
zate and Reneros. Indeed, for fifteen years the Pueblos had con- 
trol of their own affairs, and it was not until the appointment to 
the governorship of Diego de Vargas Zapata Lujan Ponce de Leén 
in 1691 that a successful reconquest campaign was launched. If 
one were inclined to be facetious, one might say that the governor’s 
name intimidated the natives! But he was also long in patience 
and enterprise. Wherever possible, De Vargas sought to persuade 
the natives to accept peacefully their former masters, and was suc- 
cessful in recovering much of the region without fighting. At San 
Ildefonso, Taos and elsewhere, however, he was forced to resort to 
battle and siege operations. By 1695 it appeared that tranquility 
had been restored, but a new revolt occurred and another year of 
hard fighting was necessary before the natives would submit. 

Preceding the De Vargas documents, Professor Espinosa covers 
in forty-two pages of graphic detail the story of Spanish exploration 
and colonization in New Mexico, and adequately buttresses his narra- 
tive with numerous citations of authority. Then he submits the fol- 
lowing documents: report of the finance committee of the govern- 
ment of New Spain, Mexico city, May 28, 1692, officially author- 
izing Don Diego de Vargas to reconquer Mexico; Vargas’ campaign 
journal and correspondence, August 21 to October 16, 1692; Vargas’ 
campaign journal and correspondence, October 16, 1692 to January 
12, 1693; letter from Don Diego de Vargas to the Conde de Galve, 
El Paso, January 12, 1693, concerning the settlement of New Mex- 
ico; report of the Count de Galve to Don Diego de Vargas, Mexico 
city, November 24, 1692; report of the general junta, Mexico city, 
February 25, 1693; and order of the Conde de Galve to Don Diego 
de Vargas, Mexico city, April 18, 1693. 


Generally, the narrative flows smoothly and flawlessly. Only 
‘occasionally does the author seem to be at fault. He speaks of 
Spanish counter-colonization in western Texas (p. 2) when he prob- 
ably refers to the Massanet mission on the Neches River of eastern 
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Texas in 1690. He emphasizes unduly the antecedents of De Vargas 
(pp. 21-22), and occasionally commits the fault of word repetition, 
like ‘‘ for the time being it was like being’... (p. 35). But these 
are minor faults. The book represents careful scholarship. 

Accompanying the interesting narrative and documents is a 
reproduction of a rare De Vargas portrait, and a satisfactory index. 

Carl Coke Rister 

Umversity of Oklahoma 


Sicty Years of Indian Affairs. By George Dewey Harmon. 
(Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 
1941. viii + 428 pp. $5.00.) 

This book is almost a parody on the procedures and techniques 
of historical scholarship; it is so ponderous in its appearance, so 
heavily and carefully documented, so meticulous in its balancing 
of evidence—and so unsatisfactory in its content. 

It purports to be a ‘‘political, social, and diplomatic’’ history 
of Federal Indian administration from 1789 to 1850, but in the 
main it is only an arid summary of treaty provisions, with no indi- 
cation of what lay back of their negotiation and no investigation 
of the manner of their fulfilment. In a few instances, notably with 
the Creeks, the Choctaws, and the Cherokees, the author has made 
an attempt to follow through, but here he is apparently unaware 
of the competent work already done in this field by Grant Fore- 
man. The section dealing with trading houses—Chapters IX and 
X—is the best part of the book; here the author has done a neat 
and finished job of research and organization. 


In general the literary style is not good. Many of the chap- 
ters are simply masses of undigested and overlapping material, 
-with no beginning and no ending, and no orderly sequence. There 
is moreover the use of such grotesque wording as ‘‘The balance was 
to be distributed equally among each individual of the tribe,’’ and 
“His personal safety was in danger.’’ 


There is a bibliography of thirty-one pages arranged with great 
attention to accepted form. But it is clearly apparent not only in 
the footnote citations but in the text itself that the author has 
not used ten per cent of these titles. In some cases he even shows 
that he is unfamiliar with their content. 


The book, however, contains much material not previously as- 
sembled in one volume; and all this material is easily available 
through an excellent index. It should be useful as a guide to future 
writers in the field of United States Indian policy. 

It has the attractive format characteristic of the University of 
North Carolina Press publications. 


Angie Debo 
Marshall, Oklahoma ; 
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Malaria and Colonization in the Carolina Low Country, 1526- 
1696. By St. Julien Ravenel Childs. (Baltimore: The John Hop- 
kins Press, 1940. 292 pp. Bibliography, Map.) 

As astounding allegations concerning the effects of diseases on 
society have been made by historians of the past, the findings of 
modern science have made desirable the rewriting of the history of 
many diseases. Professor Childs has undertaken to determine the 
extent to which the colonization of the rice planting region of col- 
onial America was affected by its most characteristic disease, ma- 
laria. The evident care which he has expended in his research and 
in the writing of each statement inspires confidence in his conclu- 
sions. ; 


Convincing proof is offered that malaria played no part in 
the failure of French and Spanish settlements of the sixteenth cen- 
tury in Carolina and that malaria did not become endemic there 
until at least eight years after the establishment of a permanent 
English settlement on Ashley River in 1670. Even this was a mild 
form of malaria similar to that which occurred in England. The 
author credits malaria with having cut short a spurt of immigra- 
tion in the 1680’s, but explains that in doing so it merely hastened 
an inevitable event, for no industry capable of supporting a large 
population had taken root at that time. 

It was not until the eighteenth century, when the extensive 
cultivation of rice brought a heavy importation of African Negroes, 
that the virulent forms of malaria appeared. This, says Professor 
Childs, demonstrates the influence of society on disease rather than 
of disease on society. Pointing to the similarity of malaria-free Bar- 
bados and the Carolina Low Country, he concludes that in the 
latter region malaria lacked the power to determine social patterns 
and, more particularly, that it was not a cause of the establishment 
of slavery. 

Robert W. Barnwell, Jr. 
Florence, South Carolina 


The Background of the Revolution in Maryland. By Charles 
_ Albro Barker, Assistant Professor of History in Stanford University. 
_ (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. x+419 pp. $3.50.) 
Maryland as one of the American colonies within the British 
connection was of course conditioned by the sweep of imperial cur- 
rents. It would distort the truth to treat the province primarily 
from that vantage point and to slight the more important fact that 
Maryland was largely a product of independent forces peculiarly her 
own. This point the study makes clear. It does not purport to ex- 
plain the province in the Revolution proper but to interpret the forces 
and issues which schooled her to share in the greater movement of 
American secession. The maturing opposition to proprietary author- 
ity was joined in time to the protest against the extension of arbi- 
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trary British power. The chief staple of the background history was 
the clash of irreconcilable systems of life. Maryland labored under 
the weight of proprietary order, alien, self-centered, selfish, domina- 
ting the higher councils of government, controlling the land system, 
and the beneficiary of financial and ecclesiastial privileges. This 
semi-feudal order was not in harmony with the best interests of the 
colony. It had to face the persistent opposition of a vigorous self- 
reliant people breaking hard against fixed institutional molds. _ 

This study does far more than display the anatomy of institutions 
or to catalogue facts in imposing array. It plumbs the depths of life 
in an admirable effort to interpret the varied human forees which 
molded and directed thought and action. The author interprets and 
blends the social, intellectual and economic factors in all their com- © 
plexity and variety which contributed to the totality of the movement 
against the proprietary system. The depression of the tobacco trade 
gave rise to political discontent and this created a climate ready to 
receive the liberal ideas of Coke, Locke and a host of writers whose 
philosophy mirrored the gropings to fix limitations upon arbitrary 
power. Brief space is here our portion making it impossible to re- 
view the many significant contributions of this study. One is im- 
pressed with the pages analyzing the money accruing to the proprie- 
tary purse as compared with the cost of provincial government. Again 
one may point out that the colony was not broadly democratic. It was 
controlled by a squirearchy composed of the landed elass, secure in 
their position, affluent, intelligent and well knit together socially 
and politically. To them goes the credit for fighting the contest for 
home rule. 

The author has the gift of clear, thoughtful and forceful style. 
The wide and careful use of sources is obvious to all who sean the 
footnotes and the bibliographical notes. Forged in admirable scholar- 
ship, it is a significant addition to colonial history. 

University of Iowa. Winfred T. Root 


Oklahoma: A Guide to the Sooner State; American Guide Series. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 442 pp. $2.50.) 


The Works Projects Administration conceived a number of 
worthwhile projects devoted to cultural investigation and achieve- 
ments, One of them best known to the public at large is the ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Guide Series.’’ The output of this project came to include 

Guides’? to all the states of the Union. The last of that series to 
make its appearance is the ‘‘Oklahoma Quide,’’ which is introduced 
to the public as a “‘final state guide in a distinguished series of 
American Guide books compiled and written by the writers’ program 
of the Work Projects Administration.’? Its authors claim the at- 
tention of the reader on the score that ‘‘the pictures and text of 
this book make it an indispensable introduction and guide to those 
who would like to know Oklahoma, a state where pioneer days are 
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still within living memory. Here in story and picture is a chronicle 
of a state more closely identified with the Indian than any other 
in America.’’ 


Sixty-four pages of illustrations, together with maps, and nearly 
five hundred pages of text describe the history, geography, industry 
and people of Oklahoma from the days of the Spanish explorers, the 
sixty years of Oklahoma’s existence as a veritable Indian Common- 
wealth, and its great days of cattle trail herds, to the development 
of the state’s lush oil fields, the mechanization of its agriculture, 
and its national defense industries. Here is a state whose established 
culture owes much to its independent nations known as the Five 
Civilized Tribes, settled in Indian Territory in the eighteen-thirties 
with their schools, printing-presses and democratic governments. 


“This is more than a guide book—it is, like others in the 
‘American Guide Series,’ a veritable library of information; it con- 
tains many road and state maps and suggested tours that will 
answer your problem of where to go and what to see.’’ 


The above, taken from the cover of the book, is a fair statement 
of its composition, and leaves little to be said to acquaint the reader 
with the contents of the book. 


This book was compiled under the immediate direction of Dr. 
Angie Debo, assisted by John M. Oskison. The general plan of the 
book is enhanced by a foreword by Dr. W. B. Bizzell, a sketch by 
Dr. Edward Everett Dale entitled ‘‘The Spirit of Oklahoma,’’ and 
other attractive features such as a chapter on ‘‘Natural Setting,’’ 
another chapter on ‘‘Early Oklahomans’’ and a competent, though 


necessarily much abridged history of Oklahoma. ‘‘Music,’’ ‘‘Ar- 
chitecture and Art,’’ ‘‘Newspapers,’’ ‘‘Land of the Indians,’’ ‘‘Edu- 
eation,’’ ‘‘Sports and Recreation,’’ ‘‘Agriculture,’’ ‘‘Transporta- 


tion,’’ ‘‘Industry and Literature,’’ ‘‘Folklore and Folkways,’’ are 


titles of the divisions of the book that are calculated to provide 
information to the reader essential to an understanding of Okla- 
homa history. The subject of ‘‘Literature’’ is briefly but adequately 
covered by Kenneth C. Kaufman. In a book of this character there 
are necessarily included a vast number of facts and details presented 
by the authors, and it would be nothing less than a miracle if an 
occasional mistake did not creep in. However, mistakes are sur- 
prisingly infrequent. 

The book is beautifully printed by the University of Oklahoma 
Press, and is adorned by many excellent illustrations, adding im- 
measurably to its interest. It contains ten maps, indispensable to 
a correct understanding of the text. Most of the book is incor- 
porated in Part III which is devoted to the description of sixteen 
tours throughout the state. There is also an appendix, made up of 
the chronology, selected reading list, and an extensive index. 
Muskogee, Oklahoma Grant Foreman 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 
Epirep By JAmMEs W. MorFitTtT 


Our readers will be interested in the following articles: “Count 
Alphonso De Saligny and the Franco-Texienne Bill by Bernice Bar- 
nett Denton,’’ in The Southwestern Historical Quarterly (October, 
1941) ; ‘‘Texas County Histories,’’ continued, by H. Bailey Carroll, . 
ibid, ; ‘‘Texas Collection,’’ by Walter Prescott Webb, wid. ; ‘‘Spain’s 
Indian Policy in Texas, Translations for the Bexar Archives,’’ edited 
by J. Villasana Haggard, ibid. ; ‘“The Union Catalog of Floridiana,”’ 
by A. J. Hanna, in Special Libraries (May-June, 1941) ; ‘“Guide to 
Depositories of Manuscript Collections in Louisiana,’’ by the Histor- 
ical Records Survey, WPA in The Louisiana Historical Quarterly 
(April, 1941) ; ‘‘Military Posts in the Southwest, 1840-1860,’’ by A. 
B. Bender in The New Mezico Historical Review (April, 1941) ; ‘‘The 
Southwest Territory to the Aid of the Northwest Territory, 1791,”’ — 
by Samuel C. Williams, in The Indiana Magazine of History (June, 
1941) ; ‘‘The Farm Journals, Their Editors, and Their Public, 1830- 
1860,’’ in Agricultural History (October, 1941) ; ‘Oklahoma Oil and 
Indian Land Tenure,’’ by Gerald Forbes, ibid.; ‘‘The Knights of 
the Golden Circle,’’ by Ollinger Crenshaw, in The American His- 
torical Review (October, 1941) ; ‘‘Who Elected Lincoln?,’’ by Joseph 
Schafer, abid.; ‘‘ English Settlers in [llinois,’’ by Grant Foreman, in 
The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (September, 1941) ; 
‘‘French and Other Intrigues in the Southwest Territory,’’ by Samuel 
C. Williams, in the East Tennessee Historical Society’s Publications 
(Number 13) ; ‘‘Non-Economie Factors in the Frontier Movement,”’ 
by Gilbert J. Garraghan, in Mid-America (October, 1941); ‘‘ First 
Newspapers in Kansas Counties, 1871-1879,’’ by G. Raymond Gaed- 
dert, in the Kansas Historical Quarterly (August, 1941); ‘‘They 
Came from Missouri and They Showed the World,’’ by Irving Dilli- 
ard, in The Missouri Historical Review (October, 1941); ‘‘Indian 
Women as Food Providers and Tribal Counselors,’’ by Leslie M. Scott, 
in The Oregon Historical Quarterly (September, 1941) ; ‘‘Ranches in 
the Great American Desert,’’ by Usher L. Burdick, in The North 
Dakota Historical Quarterly (July, 1941) ; ‘‘ With the Indians,’’ by — 
J. A. Swisher, in the Palimpsest (September, 1941). 


Walter Prescott Webb reports in the January, 1942, issue of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly the recent acquisition by the Uni- 
versity of Texas of the well-known Philpott collection of Texas books. 
The acquisition of the Philpott books was made possible through the 
generosity of Miss Blanche McKie of Corsicana, The Regents of 


the University of Texas supplemented Miss McKie’s gift to provide © 
for the purchase. 


Major Alphonso Wetmore, a Missourian, is credited with being 
the first historian of the Santa Fe Trail. When Senator Thomas 
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Hart Benton organized his campaign in 1824 for the marking of a 
road to New Mexico, Wetmore at the request of Representative John 
Scott, collected and sent to Washington all available information in 
old Franklin Missouri, about Mexican trade and the activity of that 
town in the Santa Fe trade.1 


Writings on American History, 1936, compiled by Grace Gardner 
Griffin and Dorothy M. Louraine, has been published as volume II of 
the Annual Report of the American Historical Association for 1936. 


The ninth volume of the series, The Territorial Papers of the 
United States, has been published recently. Compiled and edited 
by Clarence Edward Carter, this volume contains papers relating to 
the Territory of Orleans for the years 1803-1812. 


_ The National Park Service has published Observations Concern- 
ing the Conservation of Monuments in Europe and America by Hans 
Huth. 


The Kansas Legislature has made provisions for the purchase 
and restoration of the old Iowa Sae and Fox Indian mission building 
near Highland, Kansas. The building and an area of fifteen acres 
has been set aside as a public park. 


The legislature of Minnesota has established a new State Board, 
the Minnesota Historic Sites and Markers Commission. This board 
is made up of the Director of State Parks, the Commissioner of 
Highways and the Superintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society 
or their representatives. Among other duties it will supervise the 
erection of markers for historic sites. 


George Young Bear of the Sac and Fox Indians at Tama, Iowa, 
spoke at the annual picnic of the early settlers association of Black 
Hawk County held at Island Park near Cedar Falls. His subject 
was ‘‘The Real Early Settlers.’” 


The importance of acquiring local and county histories is being 
stressed by Clifford Lord, the new Director of the New York State 
Historical Association.’ 


Interest in local history is gaining all over the country. From 
all parts comes word of the activity of localities in preserving and 
recording their history. The study of local history, however, should 
be more than mere antiquarianism. It should have real significance. 


1The Missouri Historical Review, October, 1941. 
2The Iowa Journal of History and Politics, October, 1941. 
3 Bulletin of the New York State Historical Association, November, 1941. 
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The marking of a building because it is old or because some famous 
personage spent a night in it has no meaning in itself. The preser- 
vation of historical remains has value only when it is a part of the 
stream of history. It is only through a study of local history that 
a more complete understanding of the larger scene is possible. The 
preservation of local historical records, both physical and documen- 
tary, is an extremely essential part of the study of history. These 
records are the tools with which the historian works. In spite of 
the mass of materials existing, it is surprising how much is lost. His- 
tory is being made each day, and yet how great an attempt is being 
made to preserve contemporary records? It is the duty of those 
interested in local history to see that records are preserved and avail- 
able for use in some depository in the neighborhood of which they 
depict the history.* 


A Microfilm Library Reader has been acquired by the Iowa 
State Department of History and Archives. This machine makes 
it possible by use of photographic copies of hitherto inaccessible or 
rare documents for a quantity of valuable historical records to be 
added to the files of middle western American history in the De- 
partment.® 


The Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, 
paused along the educational pathway December 13, 14 and 15, 1941, 
to celebrate fifty years of colorful history. Among the speakers 
appearing on the program were Dr. Henry Aurelia Reinhardt, Pres- 
ident of Mills College, Oakland, California; Dr. Howard Griggs, 
New York City; President Henry G. Bennett; Dr. Henry G. Knight, 
Washington City; President Clarence A. Dykstra, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. Under the direction of Dr. Berlin B. Chapman, 
students in an Oklahoma history class at the college compiled a 300- 
page record book in connection with the Golden Anniversary Cele- 

ration. 


The official executive committee for the University of Okla- 
homa’s Semicentennial celebration has started definite plans for the 
formal semicentennial program to be held December 1 to 5, 1942. 

Members of the executive committee are President Emeritus 
W. B. Bizzell, appointed by the Board of Regents to direct the 
Semicentennial observances; Dr. Claude S. Chambers, of Seminole 
representing the regents; Frank A. Balyeat, and Kenneth Kaufman, 
representing the University faculty, and George D, Hann Ardmore 
ae ssa eat ae alumni representative. 

Ina ition to planning a formal academic pro - 
cutive committee has discussed various other ciooest Cate sped 


*News Letter of the Detroit Council on Local Hi 
t 
5 The Annals of Iowa, October, 1941. cal History, December, 1941. 
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events to be held at other times during the semicentennial year, such 
as an historical pageant, a rodeo, numerous short courses and con- 
ferences, special semicentennial publications, and perhaps a nation- 
wide radio broadcast presenting alumni talent. 

Committee appointments have been announced by President 
Emeritus Bizzell as follows: 

Program—C. C. Rister, chairman, Harrington Wimberly, John 
G. Hervey, Gilbert Harold, Lawrence Haskell, Cortez A. M. Ewing, 
A. Richards, J. R. Hinshaw, William H. Carson, H. A. Shoemaker, 
Joseph R. Taylor, Spencer Norton, W. S. Campbell, E. J. Ortman. 

Publicity—Stewart Harral, chairman, Roscoe Cate, Savoie Lot- 
tinville, Clancy Pearce, H. H. Herbert, J. C. Mayfield, Alice Sowers, 
C. C. Waleutt, Ralph Rienfang, C. F. Daily, Homer Heck. 

Conventions and institutes—R. Boyd Gunning, chairman, Glenn 
C. Couch, A. B. Sears, Royden J. Dangerfield, George A. Hoke, 
W. C. Bednar, M. R. Everett. 

. Invitations—M. L. Wardell, chairman, Jesse L. Rader, Homer 
L. Dodge, Dora McFarland, Findley Weaver, Ted Beaird. 

Pageant—Rupel J. Jones, chairman, E. E. Dale, John Alley, 
Suzanne Lasater, Della Brunsteter, Charles P. Green, Edith Mahier. 

Local Entertainment—H. H. Scott, chairman, L. E. Harris, 
Wyatt Marrs, Virginia Reinecke, Lewis S. Salter, L. B. Swearingen, 
Dixie Young. 

Local Arrangements—Guy Y. Willams, chairman, L. H. Cherry, 
S. R. Hadsell, Paul S. Carpenter, J. H. Marshburn, M. H. Merrill. 

Luncheons and dinners—Helen Burton, chairman, G. L. Cross, 
R. H. Dott, Helen H. Hamill, Henry L. Kamphoefner, L. N. Mor- 
gan, H. Lloyd Stow. 

The general theme for the formal Semicentennial program the 
first week in December, 1942, will be various aspects of Oklahoma 
and southwestern culture and the region’s contributions to science, 
literature and art. Principal addresses are to be given by two uni- 
versity presidents, one from a major state university and one from 
a major endowed institution. Seminars in various special fields of 
higher education will be held. Tentative plans include a night pro- 
gram devoted to Indian music and dancing. Events of the week 
will end with a football game between the Oklahoma Sooners and 
William and Mary College, a game which will bring together the 
teams of one of America’s youngest universities and one of its 
oldest colleges.® 


Honorable Paul A. Walker, President of the Oklahoma State 
Society in Washington City, has presented the archives of the So- 
ciety the script used on a radio broadcast program honoring Okla- 
homa and Oklahoma’s distinguished Indian citizens given over Sta- 
tion W W D C in Washington on January 15, 1942. 


6 University of Oklahoma Bulletin, December 15, 1941. 
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The library of the Oklahoma Historical Society has received 
the following publications recently: Inventory of Federal Archives 
Series: Alabama: Department of Interior, Miscellaneous Agencies; 
Arkansas: Department of the Interior; Works Progress Admumstra- 
tion, Farm Credit Administration, Miscellaneous Agencies ; Florida: 
Department of the Interior, Miscellaneous Agencies; Minnesota: De- 
partment of the Interior; Tennessee: Department of Labor, Veterans’ 
Administration; Nevada: Veterans’ Administration, Miscellaneous 
Agencies; Washington: Veterans’ Administration, Work Progress 
Administration; Mississippi: Civil Works Administration, Work Pro- 
gress Administration, Miscellaneous Agencies; Historical Records Sur- 
vey: District Courts of the Territory of Arizona, 1864-1912, Arizona, 
Journal of the Pioneer and Walker Mining Districts, 1863-1865 ; Cal 
fornia, Inventory of State Archives, Department of Industrial Re- 
lations, Division of Immigration and Housing; California (South- 
ern), List of Letters and Documents of Rulers and Statesmen im 
the Wm. Andrews Clark Memorial library; District of Columbia, 
A Calendar of the Writings of Frederick Douglas; Florida, Trans- 
lation and Transcription of Church Archives, Roman Catholic rec- 
ords—St. Augustine Parish, White Baptists; Iowa, Inventory of 
County Archives, Taylor County; Kansas, Inventory of County 
Archives, Love County, Phillips County; Louisiana, Inventory of 
State Archives, Series 2, Judiciary, Court of Appeals, Transcriptions 
of Manuscript collections, Transcriptions of Parish Records, St. Ber- 
nard Parish, Police Jury Minutes, 1880-1895; Massachusetts, Ab- 
stract and Index of the Records of the Inferior Courts of Pleas, 
Suffolk County Court, 1680-1698 ; Michigan, Calendar of the Baptist 
Collection of Kalamazoo College, Calendar of the John C. Dancy 
Correspondence, 1898-1910, Inventory of the Church Archives, Pres- 
bytertan Church in the U.S.A,, Presbytery of Flint, Transcriptions 
of the Municipal Archives, Minutes of the Meetings of the Town- 
ships of Bucklin, Pekin, and Dearborn, May 28, 1827-April 13, 1857, 
Village of Hamtramck, 1901-1905, Town of Springwells, 1861-1872, 
Inventory of State Archives, Police; Minnesota, Inventory of County 
Archives, Big Stone County, Dodge County, Redwood County, Yel- 
low Medicine County, Report of the Chippewa Mission Archaeolo- 
gical Investigation; Montana, Inventory of County Archives, Flat- 
head County, Lake County, Lincoln County, Mineral County, Ra- 
vallia County, Sanders County; New Hampshire, Inventory of Town 
Archives, Belknap County, Town of Sanbornton; New Jersey, In- 
ventory of Church Archives—Evangelical Church, Calendar of State 
Inbrary Manuscript Collection of Trenton, Commemoration of Fwe 
Years of Continuous Service, 1936-1941, Index of the Official Reg- 
aster of Officers of Members of New Jersey in the ‘Revolutionary 
War, Manual of Recording Acts—County Requirements, Transactions 
of Early Church Records—Presbyterian—John Brainerd’s Journal, 
1761-1762; Nevada, Inventory of Church Archives, Protestant Epis- 
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copal; New York City, Guide to Manuscript Depositories; New York, 
Calendar of the Gerrit Smith Papers in the Syracuse University 
Library; North Dakota, Guide to Public Vital Statistics Records; 
Oklahoma, Guide to Public Vital Statistics Records; Oregon, Inven- 
tory of County Archives, Klamath County; Pennsylvania, Inven- 
tory of County Archives, Berks County; South Dakota, Inventory 
of County Archives, Miner County; Tennessee, Inventory of County 
Archwes, Cheatham County, Directory of Churches, Missions and 
Religious Institutions, Knox County, Transcriptions of County Arch- 
wes, Minutes of County Court of Knox County, Book O, 1792-1795, 
Guide to Collections of Manuscripts; Texas, Statewide Records Pro- 
ject, Index to Probate Cases Filed in Texas, Brazos County, Brown 
County, Robertson County; Utah, Inventory of County Archives, 
Sanpete County; Virgina, Inventory of County Archives, Prince 
George County; Washington, Guide to Public Vital Statistics Rec- 
ords, Inventory of County Archives, Garfield County, King County, 
Judicial Offices; Wisconsin, Guide to Manuscript Depositories, An 
Index to Governor’s Messages, 1848-1935, Inventory of the County 
Archives—Pepin County, Taylor County. Additional library acces- 
sions are listed in the Minutes. 


Research on the following topics has been carried on in the 
newspaper collections of the Society in recent months: Cheyenne 
and Arapaho Opening; David L. Payne; Floods in Southeast Ok- 
lahoma; Will Rogers; Care of the Insane in Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory; Oklahoma High School Athletic Association; Invasion 
of Belgium and Luxembourg; Vinita during the 1870’s; Life of 
J. W. Scroggs; History and Development of the Rush Springs Ga- 
zette; Education in Oklahoma; The Life of Governor Charles N. 
Haskell; Telephone Records; Conservation, Oil and Gas History. 
An increasing interest is being shown in legal records and vital 
statistics. ; eer 


The following have done research in the Indian Archives on 
these topics: Sister M. Urbana, Catholics among the Five Tribes; 
Angie Debo, Locher Poker Town; Lee Patrick, Sac and Fox Indian 
Agency; Gertrude Stratton, Sac and Fox Indian Agency; John E. 
Kilgore, Howeah, Comanche; Mrs. Harry Gilstrap, Sac and Fox In- 
dian Agency; Sister Anna Marie, Catholics among the Five Tribes; 
J. Stanley Clark, Foods of Oklahoma; J. T. Roberts, Tulsa; John 
Oskison, Foods of Oklahoma; Eugene Heflin, Caddo Indians; Mrs. 
Mary Frost, Carter County; Mrs. R. E. Henderson, Pottawatomie 
Indians; Amelia Harris, Wapanucka Institute; O. D. Lewis, Edward 
Brady; Charles Brill, Dull Knife; Mrs. Myrtle Williams, Benjamin 
Blackwell; W. Rollow, Ganoe’s Trail; Sim Liles, Quapaw Indians; 
William M. Bryan, Pottawatomie Indians. 


The collections of the museum have been enriched through the 
thoughtfulness of the following: Mrs. Carolyn Thomas Foreman; 
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Prentice Price; The Oklahoma Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion; Roland G. Pitzer; J. C. Williams; J. B. Milam; Waddie Hud- 
son; Mrs. Howard Searcy; Mrs. Juanita J. Smith; Winnie Holroyd ; 
Julien C. Monnet; Everett Haynes; P. C. Rosenbaum; Ruth Olive 
Angel; Mrs. Callie McSpadden; Frances Densmore; Mrs. Emmitt 
Thompson; Mrs. Charles B. Ames; Mrs. Kate Galt Zaneis; Mrs. C. 
C. Herndon; W. M. Brown; O. B. Jacobson; Floyd E. Maytubby; 
Massena, Johnston, William H., Jr., and Burbank Murray; Ohland 
Morton; J. B. Fink; C. P. Wickmiller; Mrs. M. Alice Miller; Wil- 
liam C. Coon; Mrs. William C. Coon; Mary T. Hockaday; James 
Thompson; Clive E. Murray; Mrs. Fannie Boggs; Mrs. Helen Mar- 
tin; Frank Carter; Morris Tennenbaum; C. A. Adkinson; Mrs. 
Jessie Moore; Mrs. Vera Bare Wignall. 


Dean Emeritus Julien C. Monnet, University of Oklahoma 
School of Law, recently presented to the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety the pen used by the late Governor Lee Cruce in signing the 
appropriation bill for the Law Building. Additional museum ac- 
quisitions are listed in the Minutes. 


The following have assisted in building up the membership of 
the Oklahoma Historical Society in recent months: Judge R. L. 
Williams, H. L. Muldrow, E. E. Dale, Baxter Taylor, Mrs. Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman, Mrs. John R. Williams, J. B. Milam, W. L. Bless- 
ing, James W. Moffitt, Mrs. C. R. Bellatti, H. W. Hicks, Judge C. 
Ross Hume, Mrs. James R. Weldon, J. C. Muerman, Mrs. Howard 
Searcy, Icelle Wright, Don Eells, Harold Keith, Mrs. Mabel Fuller 
Hammerly, Mrs. Czarina Conlan, Mrs. Frank M. Canton, Fred S§. 
Clinton, Loren Brown, F. Hiner Dale, Edmon Low, B. B. Chapman, 
and Lawrence Platt. 


Dr. Grant Foreman’s fourteenth book on the Oklahoma scene 
has recently come from the University of Oklahoma Press. A His- 
tory of Oklahoma is a comprehensive one-volume history of this 
state. It has been written for the general reader and not as a 
textbook and is the first interpretive history of Oklahoma to be 
written for popular sale. Foreman is a lawyer in Muskogee who 
has had unusual opportunity to witness Oklahoma history in the 
making. He came into Oklahoma with the famous Dawes Commis- 
sion which undertook the tremendous job of alloting Indian lands 
in severalty. This placed him next to the source materials which 
dealt with those amazing nations known as the Five Civilized Tribes, 
and he has now spent some forty years in an intensive research on 
the subject. This volume should be placed on the shelves of both 
public and college libraries. 


Not all of the waste paper being turned over by patriotic citi- 
zens for salvage has been waste, the Oklahoma Committee on the 
Conservation of Cultural Resources believes. 
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e During the last war many family and public records of his- 
torical value were thrown into waste paper collection piles. This 
“new committee seeks to prevent the repetition of such destruction. 

It is suggested that waste paper, wrappings and boxes should 
be given to waste paper collectors as a patriotic service in this time 
of crisis. 

Among the records, however, which should be preserved are 
family papers; journals and diaries; birth and death records; files 
of old newspapers and records of city, county and other govern- 
mental units. In case of doubt persons with waste paper which 
they believe may be of value should write the Secretary of the State 
Historical Society, the State Librarian or librarians in the univer- 
sity, college and public libraries. 


In addition to those whose untimely passing has already been 
chronicled in these pages, the Oklahoma Historical Society lost the 
following interested members by death during the year 1941: Judge 
Sam P. Ridings; D. P. Fleet; William Beaumont; R. Q. Blakeney; 
Elizabeth Boyle; J. L. Newland; Dr. Richard H. Harper; Dean 
Sebring; Jeanette Gordon; George S. Ramsey. 


The attention of our readers is called to the directory of his- 
torical societies which follows. This is only a tentative list of his- 
torical societies in Oklahoma. Included are the names and officers 
of agencies, institutions, societies and other organizations carrying 
on one or more phases of historical activity. Readers of The Chron- 
ales are invited to send in additional data and corrections. 


Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical Build- 
ing, Oklahoma City: Charles F. Barrett, Oklahoma City; Jim Big- 
gerstaff, Wagoner; George L. Bowman, Kingfisher; Mrs. J. Gar- 
field Buell, Tulsa; Harry Campbell, Tulsa; E. E. Dale, Norman; 
Thomas H. Doyle, Oklahoma City; Thomas A. Edwards, Cordell; 
Grant Foreman, Muskogee; James H. Gardner, Tulsa; Emma Estill- 
Harbour, Edmond; Thomas J. Harrison, Pryor; Robert A. Hefner, 
Sr., Oklahoma City; William S. Key, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Frank 
Korn, El Reno; A. N. Leecraft, Durant; Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Ponca 
City ; John B. Meserve, Tulsa; J. B. Milam, Claremore; Mrs. Jessie R. 
Moore, Oklahoma City; H. L. Muldrow, Norman; W. J. Peterson, 
Okmulgee; Governor Leon C. Phillips, Ex Officio; Baxter Taylor, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. John R. Williams, Oklahoma City; Robert L. 
Williams, Durant. Officers: Robert L. Williams, President ; Thomas 
H. Doyle, President Emeritus; Emma Estill-Harbour, Vice Presi- 
dent; William S. Key, Vice President; Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Treas- 
urer; Grant Foreman, Director of Historical Research; James W. 
Moffitt, Secretary, Historical Building, Oklahoma City. Members 
of the Staff: Hazel E. Beaty, Annie M. Canton, Annie R. Cubage, 
Mabel F. Hammerly, Rella Looney, Laura M. Messenbaugh, Edith 
Mitchell, James W. Moffitt, M. A. Mulholland. 
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Officers of the Oklahoma State Archaeological Society: Hazel 
Desjardins, Tulsa, President; George F. Lisle, Secretary. 


Officers of the History Section of the Oklahoma Education 
Association: J. V. Frederick, Northwest State College, Alva, Chair- 
man; Edward Davis, East Central State College, Ada, Vice Pres- 
ident; James W. Moffitt, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical 
Building, Oklahoma City, Secretary. 


Officers of the Oklahoma Philatelic Society: D. R. Hethering- 
ton, Enid, President; R. B. Allport, First Vice President; W. T. 
Blanton, Second Vice President; Rowland Blane, Third Vice Pres- 
ident; Mrs. S. C. Buxton, Business Secretary; A. C. Townsend, 
Corresponding Secretary; O. A. Farrell, Treasurer; M. G. Simons, 
Travelling Secretary; Don R. Rodkey, Assistant Travelling Seere- 
tary; W. Hamilton Peck, Paul S. Hedrick, T. A. Edwards, C. L. 
Battle, C. N. A. De Bojligethy, F. M. Wood, Director. 


Officers of the Oklahoma Folklore Society: Walter R. Smith, 
President; Della I. Young, Vice President; Ethel Moore, Tulsa, 
Secretary; Chauncey Moore, Director of Folk Festivals. 


Officers of the Cherokee Seminaries Students’ Association: J. 
Grove Scales, President; Lola Garrett Bowers, Northeastern State 
College, Tahlequah, Secretary; John M. Wilson, Vice President; 
James Pickup, Chaplain; Callie McNair MeSpadden, Treasurer; E. 
D. Hicks, Historian. 


Officers of the Oklahoma Memorial Association: J. W. Harreld, 
President; Anna B. Korn, President Emeritus; Ruby Turner-Looper, 
Oklahoma City, Recording Secretary; P. B. Vandament, Treasurer. 


| 

Board Members of the Pontotoc County Historical Society: Mrs. — 
Allen, John Beard, Frank Bourland, Mrs. George Burris, Edward | 
Davis, Renfro Herndon, Mrs. Ike King, J. F. McKeel, Roy McKeown, | 
Mrs. P. A. Norris, George Overturf. Officers of the Pontotoe | 
County Historical Society: Gordon M. Harrel, East Central State 
College, Ada, President; Mrs. Byron Norrell, Vice President; Mrs. : 


Lottie Braly, Vice President; Mrs. Julia Manville, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


Board of Directors of the Cherokee Alfalfa County Historical 
Society: Mrs. J. C. Blacklege, L. C. Brandt, Elmer Immell, Floyd | 
Parr, Mrs, E. E. Talley. Officers of the Cherokee Alfalfa County 
Historical Society: L. R. Smith, Cherokee, President; Bert Raney, © 


Vice President; J. Wilford Hill, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Officers of the Old Greer County Historical Society: President, 
J. O. Tuton, Lawton; Vice President, Mrs. Nell Sipes; Secretary- - 
Treasurer, Lem H. Tittle, Mangum; F. M. Wickersham, WPA Unit 
Clerk of the Pioneer’s Museum, Mangum. 
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Officers of the Pottawatomie County Historical Society: Mrs. 
W. I’. Durham, President Emeritus; Mrs. O. D. Lewis, Shawnee, 
President; Mrs. W. L. Oldham, Vice President; Mrs. Ozetta Jenks, 
Treasurer; Miss Frances Guilliams, Treasurer; Mrs. Florence Pigg, 
Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. Sidney Clark, Custodian; Mrs. Ben 
Ulardy, Emeritus Custodian. Improvement Committee: George Stone, 
Chairman; Harry A. P. Smith, W. L. Blessing, Henry Moyle, and 
D. A. Sweet. 


The Lincoln County Historical Society: James G. Cansler, 
Chandler, President. 


Officers of the Latimer County Historical Society: James D. 
Morrison,* Eastern Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Wilburton, President; Hobart Boggs, Secretary; E. T. Dunlap, 
Membership Vice President; E. G. Stevens, Program Vice President. 


Officers of the Grant County Historical Society: J. W. Me- 
Jollom, Medford, President; J. H. Asher, Vice President; Irene 
Sturm, Secretary and Treasurer; Mrs. Sadie Caldwell, Medford, 
Surator; Elmer W. Fink, Editor-in-chief; Members of the Board 
of Directors: George Streets, Frank Nichols, G. B. Dailey. Chair- 
men of the committees to outline plans for a master yearbook to 
yegin a permanent record of data relating to Grant County: George 
Streets, membership and finance; James M. Hannum, education; 
W. Irving Smith, religion; Maurice Gale, civic organizations; W. S. 
Williams, public officers; G. H. Cowen, service; Mrs. Mabelle Flint, 
family history; Lee A. Card, Industry and business; Mrs. Sadie 
Jaldwell, archives; G. B, Dailey, historical records and pioneer his- 
ory; Mrs. J. C. Pond, writers; Frank W. Postlewaid, American 
uegion. 


Officers of the Stephens County Historical Society: J. G. Clift, 
Juncan, President; Sue Salmon, Secretary. 


The Northern Oklahoma Historical Society: T. E. Beck, Jef- 
erson, Secretary. 


Officers of the No Man’s Land Historical Society: Boss Neff, 
dooker, President; Charlie Hitch, Vice President; Dr. Claude Fly, 
resident Emeritus; Lida Mulkin, Goodwell, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
Mrs. Fred Tracy, Historian. Directors of the No Man’s Land His- 
orical Society: William HE. Baker, Julius Cox, Cy Strong, Mrs. 
lary England, Charlie Hitch, Henry Hitch, Stella Stedman, Maude 
Thomas, Fred Tracy, E. L. Morrison. 


Officers of the Creek County Historical Society: Mrs. j pad 
slack, Bristow, President; Mrs. J. C. Vickers, Vice President; Mrs. 
ary Warren Oldham, Secretary-Treasurer; Mrs. R. A. Shaw, Di- 


8 Temporarily stationed at Tulare, California. 
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rector of Publicity. Board of Directors of the Creek County His- 
torical Society: Don W. Walker, Lew Allard, John Young, Ray 
Gearhart. isla 


Officers of the Garfield County Historical Society: I. N. Me- 
Cash, Enid, President; H. F. Donnelly, Program Vice President; 
Ed Stinnett, Membership Vice President; Mable McClure, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Mrs. F. L. Crowe, Reporter. 


Officers of the 101 Ranch Historical Foundation and of the 
101 Ranch Historical Society: Harry Cragin, President; Clifford 
Wetzel, Treasurer; H. L. Schall, Ponca City, Secretary; Felix C. 
Duvall, Attorney; Clyde E. Muchmore and Lawrence R. Northeutt, 
Board Members. 


Officers of the Payne County Historical Society: Clarence 
Bassler, President; Mabel Davis Holt, Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater, Secretary; Mrs. O. H. Lachenmeyer, 
Vice President; Mrs. C. L. Kezer, Program Chairman; Freeman E. 
Miller, Membership Chairman; James Hastings, Clarence Bassler, 
Mrs. O. H. Lachenmeyer, W. A. Swiler, John W. Hinkle, Freeman 
EK. Miller, Mrs. C. L. Kezer and Mable Davis Holt, Board of Diree-: 
tors. 


Officers of the Woods County Historical Society: Mrs. Frank 
G. Munson, Alva, President; Mrs. Fred J. Fash, Vice President; 
Mrs. F. J. Coffman, Curator; Mrs. Raymond Tolle, Historian; Mrs. 
Bert Beegle, Mrs. W. F. Hatfield and August Schroeder, Directors. 


| 
; 


Officers of the Cherokee Strip Historical Society: Harry 0. 
Glasser, President; Vera Whiting, Vice President; Bess Truitt, Enid, 
Secretary. 


Officers of the Central State College Historical Society, Ed 
mond: Theris Bowen, Student President; Melba Code, Secretary: 
Treasurer and Student Curator; Allen Price, Program Chairman 
Darrel Troxel, Director of International Relations; Sibyl Fields 
Reporter; Virginia Pyle, Librarian; Glen Rose, Membership Chair 
man; L. Jeston Hampton, President Ex-Officio, Curator of the His 
torical Museum and Faculty Counselor. 


Officers of the Tulsa Historical Society, Central High School 
Tulsa : Sam McCollum, President; William Schwabe, Vice Presi 
dent; Virginia Murray, Secretary; Royal Dixon, Treasurer; Chaun 
cey Yetter and Mickey Vassar, Senators; Louise Whitham, T 
Central High School, Sponsor. 


‘The Historical Society of Capitol Hill Senior High School an¢ 
Junior College: Mary A. Selken, Sponsor. 
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i Officers of the Oklahoma History Club of Duncan: Betty Jean 
aray, President; Jimmy Shaffer, Vice President; Marcia Lawson, 
Duncan, Secretary; Billy Lewis, Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Officers of the Washington County Library Association: Clin- 
on Beard, President; Fred Popkiss, Vice President; A. J. Mahoney, 
Secretary-Treasurer; Mrs. Allen Pettigrove and H. E. Lemmons, 
Jirectors. 


Officers of the Eighty-Niners: Mrs. Owen N. Dailey, President ; 
Mrs. A. W. White, First Vice President; Mrs. De Witt C. Woods, 
Second Vice President; Mrs. W. M. Bottoms, Oklahoma City, Re- 
ording Secretary; Mrs. George Laing, Corresponding Secretary; 
Mrs. Blanche Housel Hawley, Treasurer; Mrs. James L. Wyatt, 
Parliamentarian; Mrs. Jasper Sipes, Historian; Robert K. Everest, 
Raymond Dawson, Vernon E. Cook, J. Garnett Land, Member of 
he Executive Board. 


Officers of the Cherokee Strip Old Timer’s Association: Amos 
Ml. Thomas, Tonkawa, President; James H. Stone, Vice President; 
darvey L. Wile, Secretary; Thomas G. Sheets and Oliver L. Cham- 
ers, Directors. 


Officers of the Grady County Pioneers: Judge Will Linn, 
Jhickasha, President; Mrs. Wessie Ray, Secretary. 


Officers of the Pickens County Cowpunchers Association: 
yeorge Byram, Ringling, President; T. J. Nolan, Vice President; 
Mrs. Henry Price, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Officers of the Pioneer Association of Washington County: 
Andrew Brown, Copan, President; Mrs. Zora L. Hait, Vice Presi- 
lent; Mrs. Susie K. Allen, Secretary; Mrs. Jennie Johnson, Treas- 
rer. | es 


Officers of the Holdenville Tree Blazers: John Jacobs, Presi- 
lent; Loyd Thomas, Secretary and Treasurer; Mrs. Loyd Thomas, 
listorian. . ct] faba gl 

Officers of the Holdenville Pioneer Men’s Club: Ernest Roberts, 
resident; W. W. Smith, Secretary; Marion Middleton, Treasurer ; 
\lbin Haskett, Chaplain. 


Officers of the Caddo County Old Settlers’ Association: Al- 
ert Connel, President; Karl Douglass, Vice President; Roy Young, 
‘ecretary ; Neil Dikerman, Treasurer; Ray Oliver, Carl West, Verde 
‘omkinson, Hoyt Shelby, Frank Callahan, George Nixon, Ralph 
Jarrison, C. Ross Hume, Pat Stevenson, Wren Graham, B. W. Ham- 
nert, Frank Lacer, Ray Hallar, Joe Dorley, John Pfaff, G. C. 
‘ampbell, Adolph Youngheim, Ralph Cleveland, Board of Direc- 
ors and Annual Celebration Committee. 
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Officers of the Old Timers of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Coun- ) 
try: John C. Casady, President; Della I. Young, Cheyenne, See. 


retary. 


The officers of the Cherokee Strip Cowpunchers’ Association: 
President, Zack T. Miller; Assistant Presidents, Ike Clubb and Hugo 
Milde; Secretary, O. E. Brewster, Crescent; Vice Presidents, Abe 
Banta, Clyde Sharp, Frank C. Orner, Tuck Pendley, M. M. Tate, 
Dan C. Murley, Glenn W. Slaver, Earl Davis, Jay Peckham, Billie 
Fox, John L. Miller, Ted Wells, Cal Rosencrants, Bob Finner, Doug 
Cooley, George Elser, Ross Stratton and H. H. Halsell. 


Officers of the Old Greer County Pioneers’ Association: G. B. 
Townsend, President, Mangum; Louis M. Tittle, Vice President from 
Greer County; Jeff Price, Vice President from Beckham County; 
Carl Putnam, Vice President from Harmon County; F. B. Baker, 
Vice President from Jackson County. 


Officers of the Tulsa Association of Pioneers: Floyd Shurtleff, 
Chairman; Verne Vandever, Vice Chairman; Mrs. Frank @G. Sea- 
man, President; L. C. Clark, Vice President; Mrs. A. Garland Marrs, 
Tulsa, Secretary; W. E. Fent, Assistant Secretary; Col. C. B., 
Lynch, Treasurer, and Arthur Perryman, Assistant Treasurer. 


Officers of the Day County Pioneers’ Association: President,} 
Mrs. Clint Potter Cassidy, Cheyenne; Vice-President, A. A. Ben-| 
nett, Secretary; O. E. Null, Arnett. : 

| 


Officer and members of the Eighty-Niners Anniversary Cele-t 
bration Committee of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce: 
W. E. Hightower, Oklahoma City, President; C. C. Day, Vice Pres 
ident; Ned Holman, Vice President, Harvey P. Everest, Vice Pres 
ident; Virgil Browne, Treasurer; Stanley C. Draper, Managing 
Director. 


Officers of the Cherokee Strip Association: Chester A. Wahl 
President; George Limerick, Vice President; R. Lee Kisner, Treas 
urer; O. E. Zink, Enid, Secretary and Manager. 


Officers of the Jesse Chisholm Trail and Memorial Association» 
John L. Miller, President; Ernest F. Smith, Vice President; Ed 
Stinnett, Enid, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Officers of the Oklahoma State Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution: J. Garfield Buell, President; George Rf 
Tabor, First Vice President; William J. Crowe, Secretary-Treas 
urer; W. A. Jennings, Oklahoma City, Registrar; John Russe 


Whitney, Trustee; Robert H. Hannum, Chaplain; A. N. Leecraf if 
Historian. 
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Officers of the Oklahoma Division of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy: Mrs. J. R. Weldon, Enid, President; Mrs. F. 
D. Ross, First Vice President; Mrs. J. H. Parks, Second Vice Pres- 
ident; Mrs. Fred J. Wetzel, Third Vice President; Mrs. Hugh A. 
Lewis, Fourth Vice President; Mrs. B. F. Harrison, Recording Sec- 
retary; Miss Quincey Mitchell, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. J. R. 
Bruce, Treasurer; Mrs. G. L. Bradfield, Registrar; Mrs. Edgar 
Cook, Historian; Mrs. John G. Duncan, Recorder of Crosses; Mrs. 
W. Earl Sexton, Custodian of Flags; Mrs. B. HE. Chaney, Parlia- 
mentarian; Mrs. Isla E. Hudson, Editor. 


Officers of the National Society of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution in Oklahoma: Mrs. Nathan Russell Patterson, Tulsa, 
Regent; Mrs. R. R. Owens, Vice Regent; Mrs. Lawrence Cannon, 
Chaplain; Mrs. Gerald Brown, Recording Secretary; Mrs. Lela Har- 
rington, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. Lewis L. Snow, Treasurer ; 
Mrs. J. C. Hawkins, Registrar; Mrs. Howard Searcy, Historian; 
Mrs. J. P. Curtright, Librarian; Mrs. Robert Ray, Parliamentarian ; 
Mrs. Alice Brown Raupe, Senior President, Children of the Amer- 
ican Revolution; Alice O’Brien, Junior President, Children of the 
American Revolution. 


Officers of the National Society of Colonial Dames in Okla- 
homa: Mrs. Andrew R. Hickam, Oklahoma City, President; Mrs. 
John A. Pearson, First Vice President; Mrs. Myron E. Humphrey, 
Second Vice President; Mrs. Reford Bond, Recording Secretary; 
Mrs. Ralph K. Alexander, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. Lewis J. 
Moorman, Treasurer; Mrs. Samuel E. Clarkson, Registrar; Mrs. J. 
Read Moore, Historian; Mrs. Robert J. Edwards, Chairman Pa- 
triotic Service Committee. Board of Managers of the National So- 
ciety of Colonial Dames in Oklahoma: Mrs. Samuel E. Clarkson, 
Mrs. George G. Sohlberg, Mrs. James L. Patterson, Mrs. J. Read 
Moore, Mrs. Jason C. Clark, Mrs. Ralph K. Alexander, Mrs. James 
B. Diggs, Mrs. R. J. Edwards, Mrs. Reford Bond, Mrs. John B. 
Meserve, Mrs. Lewis J. Moorman, Mrs. Burdette V. Gill, Mrs. 
James A. Carroll, Mrs. W. Thomas Thach, and Mrs. Joseph F. 
Rumsey. 


Officers of the American Legion, Department of Oklahoma: 
Max Fife, Department Commander; Dr. A. B. Rivers, National 
Executive Committeeman; Randell S. Cobb, Immediate Past Com- 
mander; Milt Phillips, Oklahoma City, Adjutant; Glenn W. Nolle, 
Department Service Officer; F. G. Baker, Finance Officer; Fred 
Tillman, Judge-Advocate; T. T. Brown, Chaplain; Ross Wommack, 
Historian; John Bodine, Sergeant-at-Arms. 


The officers of the American Legion Auxiliary, Department of 
Oklahoma: National Executive Committeewoman, Mrs. J. R. Ball, 
President, Mrs. Edward M. Box; First Vice President, Mrs. H. B. 
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Benton; Second Vice President, Mrs. H. H. Holliday; Secretary, 
Mrs. Mary Demke, Oklahoma City; Treasurer, Mrs. Roy Chrisman; 
Historian, Mrs. Sabin C. Percefull; Parliamentarian, Mrs. H. L. 
Schall; Chaplain, Mrs. Corinne Craig. 


Officers of the Auxiliary of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, De- 
partment of Oklahoma: Mrs. Lois Tucker, President; Maybelle 
White, Tulsa, Secretary; Nellie Rockenfield, Treasurer; Mrs. Scott 
Squyres, State Honor Roll Chairman. 


Officers of the Oklahoma War Mothers: Elizabeth Oliver, 
President; Mrs. S. C. Wheeler, Oklahoma City, Parliamentarian. 


Officers of the Department of Oklahoma, Auxiliary of United 
Spanish War Veterans: Mrs. Hattie Matthews, Oklahoma City, Pres- 
ident; Margaret Blackwell, Senior Vice President; Frances E. King, 
Junior Vice President; Mabel Leffingwell, Chaplain; Cora Weis- 
singer, Patriotic Instructor; Glenna Ward, Historian; Tena Sch- 
woerke, Secretary; Sophia McWherter, Treasurer. 


Officers of the Department of Oklahoma, Woman’s Relief Corps, 
Auxiliary of the Grand Army of the Republic: Villa Hults, Enid, 


President; Emma Hubbs, Senior Vice President; Emma Roach, © 
Junior Vice President; Jessie Windsor, Secretary; Nellie Emmer- | 
ton, Treasurer; Minnie Inselman, Chaplain; Katie Williams, In- | 
spector; Carmaleta Jones; Lila D. Lindsay, Field Officer; Clara | 
Dunn, Patriotic Instructor; Dora Bird, Press Correspondent; Jessie | 


Smith, Senior Aide; Grace Nucholls, Director of Junior Clubs; Dor- 
othy Wood, Zelma Roberts, Jessie Taylor and Minnie Vandorventer, 
Executive Board. 


Officers of the Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republie, 
Department of Oklahoma: Mrs. Bertha M. Hodgkin, El Reno, Presi- 
dent; Myrtle Fortner, Senior Vice President; Mabel Smith, Junior 
Vice President ; Mary Maud Moran, Treasurer; Mrs. I. M. Turcotte, 
Registrar; Anna Cleveland, Chaplain; Grace Mount, Secretary; 
Elizabeth Stearns, Historian; Mattie Dunning,.Patriotic Instructor. 


Officers of other state patriotic societies: Gen. John W. Harris, 
Oklahoma City, Commander, Oklahoma Division, United Confed- 
erate Veterans; W. V. Buckner, Tulsa, Department Commander, 
United Spanish War Veterans; A. J. Bradley, Oklahoma City, Divi- 
sion Commander, Sons of Confederate Veterans; Alex Williams, 
Muskogee, Department Commander, Veterans of Foreign Wars; H. 
L. Linzee, Oklahoma City, President, Sons of the Revolution; Mrs. 
Rhoda Arnold Blackwell, State President, Daughters of Union Vet- 
erans. 
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Members of the Will Rogers Memorial Commission, Will Rogers 
Memorial, Claremore: N. G. Henthorne, Chairman; L. H. Wentz, 
Vice President; Ewing Halsell, Treasurer; Walter Harrison, Bill 
Rogers, Dr. J. C. Bushyhead, and W. E. Sunday. Members of the 
Staff: Paula McSpadden Love, Will Rogers Memorial, Claremore, 
Curator; Robert W. Love, Edward F. Denton, Neil D. Williams, 
Bill Holler, and Virgil Easterling. 


Officers of the Southwestern Art Association, Philbrook Art 
Museum, Tulsa: Norman M. Hulings, President; B. B. Weatherby, 
First Vice President; P. C. Lauinger, Second Vice President; Eu- 
gene Kingman, Director, Philbrook Art Museum, Tulsa. Members 
of the Board of Trustees: Rush Greenslade, Chairman; Waite Phil- 
lips, Mrs. Waite Phillips, R. O. McClintock, C. I. Pontius, Fred 
Haddock, Gary Y. Vandever, Mrs. Almond M. Blow, Mrs. Water 
Ferguson, Jenkins Lloyd Jones, Mrs. A. L. Farmer, Nelson K. 
Moody, John S. Zink, Mrs. L. C. Ritts, Mrs. Fred P. Walter, A. B. 
Butler, N. G. Henthorne, and Mrs. Ed Lawson. 


The Osage Indian Museum, Pawhuska: Lillian B. Mathews, 
Curator. 


The Woolaroc Museum, Frank Phillips, Bartlesville, Sponsor. 


The Wagoner Museum: Mrs. Howard Searcy, Wagoner, Spon- 
sor. 


The Museum and Art Gallery, St. Gregory’s College, Shawnee: 
Father Gregory, Curator. 


The Art Museum, University of Oklahoma, Norman: O. B. 
Jacobson, Director. 


Officers of the Creek Indian Memorial Association, Indian 
Museum, Okmulgee: Ernest C. Lambert, President; Herman Head, 
Vice President; Nellie V. Kennedy, Treasurer; Orlando Swain, 
Creek Indian National Council House, Indian Museum, Okmulgee, 
Secretary. 


Sequoyah Home, Akins: Mrs. Pearl M. Matheson, Curator. 


There are other museums at Fort Gibson; Fort Sill; Tuskahoma ; 
Guthrie; Goodwell; University of Tulsa; Kaw City. 


Officers of the Chilocco Museum Society: Arye Potts, Presi- 
dent; Kathereen Bohanan, Secretary; Dora McFarland, Chiloceo In- 
dian Agricultural School, Chilocco, Curator. 


Officers of the Washita Museum Club, Cordell: Mrs. D’Lila 
Symcox, Sponsor; Florence Dorney, President; Maxine Ray, Vice 
President; Sam Arnold, Cordell, Secretary and Treasurer; Kenneth 
Cooper, Reporter; Billy W. Harden, Parliamentarian. 
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Officers of the Statewide Museum Service, Works Projects Ad- ’ 
ministration: George E. Walton, Norman, State Supervisor; Foun- 
tain H. Angel, District Supervisor. 


The museum committee of the Anadarko Museum: Mrs. Roy 
Oliver, Anadarko, Chairman; Mrs. H. C. Grimmett, Mrs. Susie 
Peters, Mrs. G. C. Wamsley, Mrs. C. A. Cleveland, Mrs. E. F. Arm-— 
strong, Anadarko, Foreman (W.P.A. Statewide Museum Service). 


The Lawton High School Museum: Lily F. Stafford, Lawton, 
Sponsor; Stella W. Gold, Ophelia D. Vestal and Clarence M. Jenn- 
ings, members of the staff (W.P.A. Statewide Museum Service). 


The Redskin Museum, Capitol Hill High School, Oklahoma 
City: W. C. Haller, Principal Capitol Hill Senior High School, 
Sponsor; William L. Stone, Clerk (W.P.A. Statewide Museum Ser- 
vice). 


The Northeastern Historical Museum, Northeastern State Col- 
lege, Tahlequah: Fannie Baker, N. N. Duncan, T. M. Pearson, T. L. 
Ballenger; Sue N. Sharum, Curator and Unit Clerk. Lydia G. 
Christian, Assistant (W.P.A. Statewide Museum Service). 


The Holdenville General Museum: Ethel G. George, Unit Clerk; 
Ida B. Miller, Senior Clerk; Lillian J. Estes, Junior Clerk (W.P.A. 
Statewide Museum Service). 


The Kiamichi Valley Museum, Antlers: Scott Amend, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Antlers, Sponsor; Zetta L. Mays, Unit Clerk, 
Rosetta B. Maxwell, Gertrude Bedford, Jesse Hairrell, Assistants” 
(W.P.A. Statewide Museum Service). 


The Children’s Museum, Atoka: Ferman Phillips, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Atoka, Sponsor; Mary P. Locke, Unit Clerk, Mel- 
vin V. Pewitt and David A. Burleson, Assistants (W.P.A. Statewide 
Museum Service). 


The Purcell Museum: J. Ernest Baker, Superintendent of 
Schools, Purcell, Sponsor; Robert Boatman, Unit Clerk, Charlie L. 
Tucker, Assistant (W.P.A. Statewide Museum Service). 


Officers of the Hugo Museum Club, Hugo Museum: Terry 
Leard, President; Mary Louise Evans, Vice President; Jo Carolyn 


Palmer, Secretary ; Clarence S. Nease, Unit Clerk (W.P.A. Statewide 
Museum Service). 


The Madill Highschool Museum: M. C. Collum, Superintend-— 
ent of Schools, Madill, Sponsor; Mattie S. Williams, Unit Clerk, 
George E. Duncan, Assistant (W.P.A. Statewide Museum Service). 


The Weatherford Highschool Museum of Science: Mrs. Addie 
Jan Little, Weatherford, Research Editor (W.P.A. Statewide Mu- 
seum Service). 
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The Kenton Highschool Museum: Glen BE. Loafman, Superin- 


_ tendent of Schools, Kenton, Sponsor; Crompton R. Tate, Unit Clerk, 


a" Robert Wielhite, Assistant (W.P.A. Statewide Museum Pro- 
ject). 


Officers of the Poteau Hobby Club: Frances Perry, President; 
Edith Cupp, Vice President; Vera Doyle, Secretary and Treasurer ; 
Pauline Couch, Reporter; Mark Jeffry, Sponsor; Inez Noah, Clerk 
(W.P.A. Statewide Museum Service). 


Officers of the Central High School Museum, Bartlesville: Mu- 
seum Committee: John Haley, Chairman; M. W. Taylor, H. Sham- 
burger, Caroline Davis; Beulah Stark, Unit Clerk (W.P.A. State- 
wide Museum Service). 


Officers of the Wilburton Museum Club, Wilburton Museum: 
Tom Fullerton, Sponsor; Cecil Rich, President; Billy Boone, Vice 
President ; Dale Askew, Secretary-Treasurer; Edward Wallace, Unit 
Clerk, Wilburton Museum (W.P.A. Statewide Museum Service). 


The Norman School Museum, Junior High School: William A. 
Smith, Clerk; John Ward and Zaidee B. Bland, Assistants (W.P.A. 
Statewide Museum Service). 


The El Reno Museum: Paul R. Taylor, Superintendent of 
Schools, El] Reno, Sponsor; Anna R. Barry, Unit Clerk, Lottie S. 
Simpson and Thomas Upton, Assistants (W.P.A. Statewide Museum 
Service). 


The Dewey School Museum: C. R. Clodfelter, Superintendent 
of Schools, Dewey, Sponsor; Sadie E. Drake, Unit Clerk, Rilla B. 
Rogers, Anna J. Masten, Dennis E. Whiteturkey, Assistants (W.P.A. 
Statewide Museum Service). 


Mrs. Omer D. Lewis, President of the Pottawatomie County 
Historical Society, reports the restoration of the historically inter- 
esting Friends Mission Church near the Shawnee Indian Agency 
by this active county society with the aid of oil and gas lease money 
which was received recently. It is planned to keep it as much like 
it was originally as possible. The original pews are still there— 
in the belfry the old bronze bell hangs and retains its musical chimes 
and deep resonance. The north room of the church will serve as 
a museum to house, preserve and exhibit old Indian and early Potta- 
watomie County pioneer relics. The officers of this society have 
had the assistance of the able Improvement Committee consisting 
of Harry A. P. Smith, W. L. Blessing, Henry Moyle and D. A. 
Sweet in carrying out their program. 


The Tulsa Historical Society, Central High School, Tulsa, is 
inaugurating a project of publishing a series of historical post cards 
beginning with Tulsa’s first post office. Louise Whitham, Sponsor 
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of this society, writes that they hope to make a little money from 
this sale of these historical post cards to start a fund to be used 
in publishing a volume entitled Historical Backgrounds of Tulsa. 


The newly organized Okmulgee County Historical Society on 
January 16 appointed the following nominating committee: W. J. 
Peterson; W. Max Chambers; W. A. Hiatt. 


The Stephens County Historical Society is sponsoring the col- 
lection of records of the Second World War and also a series of 
historical questions and answers in The Duncan Banner. 


At a meeting of the Pottawatomie County Historical Society, 
January 26, 1942, members were urged to collect and preserve rec- 
ords of the present World War by James W. Moffitt, Secretary 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. It was suggested that Okla- 
homans both as individuals and as organizations begin collecting 
clippings, pictures, maps, war music, service records, and other data 
which should be of great value later when county and other war 
histories are written. Each county historical society in the State 
should act as a central agency in sponsoring this important activ- 
ity. Scrapbooks, letter files and folders were described as the best 
means for preserving historical items. Club members were also 
encouraged to keep records of their activities in war work and file 
them with the County Historical Society. It was suggested that 
as far as individuals are concerned, this activity is a part of their 
patriotic duty and will help build morale. This movement was 
sanctioned by the Society and Mrs. John G. Cubage was appointed 
curator of historical materials dealing with World War II. 
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SPECIAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
of the 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
January 16, 1942. 


Pursuant to a call issued January 10, 1942 by Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Presi- 

dent Emeritus, and other members of the Board of Directors, a special meeting was 
held January 16, 1942, to consider the request of Mr. George H. Evans that his name 
not be placed on the ballot in the event of the printing of ballots for the election of 
directors and other matters. 
, The meeting was called to order by the President, Judge Robert L. Williams, 
in the Historical building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, at 10:00 A. M. January 16, 
1942, with the following members present: Judge Robert L. Williams, Mrs. Jessie 
E. Moore, Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Hon. Thomas J. Harrison, Judge Robert A. 
Hefner, Mr. H. L. Muldrow, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams and James 
W. Moffitt, the Secretary. 

The President presented a paper regarding the diploma presented to Jacobus 
Jones Quarles as first honor man of the class of 1851 of the University of Mississippi, 
and requested that it be filed as a part of the late James Jones Quarles papers in 

the archives of the Society, which was done. 

The following resolution was considered: 
WHEREAS, George H. Evans, a Director whose term expiring during the year, 
to-wit: January 29, 1942, has directed the Secretary in writing not to place his 
name on the printed ballot for election to be held on ballots printed between the 
first and tenth of January, 1942, and the status being that only one director 
would then be lacking of the names of the holdover directors to be placed on 
the ballot, if one was necessary to be printed, and one name to be placed on the 
ballot by petition, to-wit: Jim Biggerstaff, Wagoner, Wagoner County, which 
would make a full complement of names for the filling of the vacancy. 

NOW, THEREFORE, the Secretary is directed to notify the said George H. 

Evans that his request will be complied with and his name will not be printed 

on any ballot, and that it is further directed that the Secretary not go to the 

expense of mailing out ballots, but take the matter up at the regular board 
meeting which meets January 29, 1942, so that the Board, by proper resolution 
can recite the facts and direct that the said Jim Biggerstaff, including Charles 

F. Barrett, Mrs. Frank Korn, Senator George L. Bowman and Thomas J. 

Harrison then and there be declared elected as directors for the full five year 

terms, and further that the other directors will be as follows: 

January, 1943: W. J. Peterson 
Judge Thomas H. Doyle 
Col. A. N. Leecraft 
John B. Meserve 
Mrs. J. Garfield Buell 
January, 1944: Judge R. L. Williams 
Dr. E. E. Dale 
Mrs. Blanche Lucas 
Dr. Grant Foreman 
H. L. Muldrow 
January, 1945: Judge Thomas A. Edwards 
Judge Harry Campbell 
Judge Baxter Taylor 
Mrs. John R. Williams 
Judge Robert A. Hefner 
January, 1946: Gen. William S. Key 
Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour 
Mrs. Jessie E. Moore 
Dr. James H. Gardner 
J. B. Milam 
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Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that the resolution be adopted. Motion was 
seconded by Mr. H. L. Muldrow, which was carried. ‘< 

Judge Baxter Taylor moved that appropriate words of appreciation of Mr. George 
H. Evans’ services be entered in the records of the Society. Judge Robert A. Hefner 
seconded the motion which was carried. 

The President reported the death of Judge James R. Tolbert, of Hobart. E 

Judge Robert A. Hefner moved that appropriate memorial data be published 
in The Chronicles. Judge Baxter Taylor seconded the motion which was carried. 

The Secretary reported that the President had advanced fifteen dollars to take 
care of a deficiency in the postage fund for the Society, for the first six months of 
the fiscal year. . ’ 

Judge Baxter Taylor moved that the President be reimbursed out of the private 
funds of the Society. Judge Robert A. Hefner seconded the motion which was 
carried. 

Judge Baxter Taylor moved that Senator Robert L. Owen and Senator Thomas 
P. Gore be elected honorary life members of the Society. Mrs. Jessie E. Moore 
seconded the motion which was carried. , 

Upon motion of Judge Baxter Taylor, duly seconded, the meeting stood ad- 
journed subject to the call of the President. 

Robert L. Williams, President. 


James W. Moffitt, Secretary. 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
January 29, 1942 


The meeting for the first quarter of the year of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society convened in the Historical building, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, at 10:00 A. M., January 29, 1942, with Judge Robert L. Williams, 
President, presiding. 

The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members present: 
Judge Robert L. Williams, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Gen. 
Charles F. Barrett, Hon. George L. Bowman, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Judge 
Robert A. Hefner, Sr., Mrs. Frank Korn, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Judge John B. 
Meserve, Hon. J. B. Milam, Mr. H. L. Muldrow, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John © 
R. Williams, and James W. Moffitt, the Secretary. 

The Secretary presented the minutes of the quarterly meeting of the Board of 
Directors held October 23, 1941 and the minutes of the called meeting held Jan- 
uary 16, 1942. 

Upon motion of Hon. J. B. Milam, duly seconded, the reading of the minutes 
of said meetings was passed subject to be called for consideration upon request. 

Hon. J. B. Milam moved that signs be again prepared and put up in various 
places in the building against smoking. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The President read a letter from Dr. Grant Foreman regarding the papers, 
diaries, etc. of Lt. A. W. Whipple who made a survey for a railroad from Memphis 
to the Pacific Coast in 1873-4. 

Hon. George L. Bowman moved that the Board request Dr. Grant Foreman 
to continue negotiations with the grandchildren of Lt. A. W. Whipple relative 
to securing the collection for the Oklahoma Historical Society and placing same 
for safe keeping in one of our fire proof vaults and that same be indexed for 
reference and examination if received. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The President introduced Mrs. M. Alice Miller, of El Reno, who had pre- 
sented to the Historical library the following collection of books for the library: 
30 volumes, Universal Classic Library; 31 volumes, Nations of the World—United 
States, France, Germany, Peru, England, Mexico, Russia, Spain, Italy, Austria, 
Egypt, Turkey, Japan, and China; 8 volumes, The History of Our Country, by 
E. S. Ellis; 10 volumes, Literary Digest History of the World War, 1914-1918; 14 
volumes, Works of Theodore Roosevelt, Statesman Edition; 10 volumes, The Master- 
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pieces and the History of Literature, edited by Julian Hawthorne, J. R. Young and 
J. P. Lamberton; 4 volumes, Great Men and Famous Women, edited by C. F. 
Horne; 2 volumes, History of the World, by Nugent Robinson; 2 volumes, The 
Prince of India, by Lew Wallace; 25 volumes, Works of Mark Twain; 7 volumes, 
Shakespeare's WV orks; 8 volumes, The Writings of Abraham Lincoln, Centennial 
Edition; Sturm’s Magazine, Vol. 6; President Coolidge, by E. E. Whiting; China, 
The Yellow Peril, by J. M. Miller; Germany’s Commercial Grip on the World, by 
Henri Hauser; Is America Safe for Democracy?, by William McDougall; Twentieth 
Century Cyclopaedia of Universal Knowledge; 25 volumes, Ridpath Library of Uni- 
versal Literature, 2 volumes, Proceedings of the General Grand Chapter (Eastern 
Star) 1876-1898, and 1901-1910; a five section bookcase and an enlarged framed 
photograph of herself. 

Judge John B. Meserve moved that the Society accept this donation of books, 
bookcase and picture of Mrs. Miller, with thanks, and that same be appropriately 
arranged in the library showing the section from Mrs. M. Alice Miller. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Mrs. Frank Korn moved that Mrs. M. Alice Miller be elected an honorary 
life member of the Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that appropriate resolutions be prepared ex- 
pressing the appreciation of the Society to Mrs. M. Alice Miller, and that a copy 
of this resolution be certified to by the Secretary and presented to Mrs. Miller. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

The President read a letter from Dr. Grant Foreman concerning the Fort Gib- 
son buildings, custodian, etc. 

Hon. J. B. Milam moved that the President appoint a committee of five to 
supervise the Fort Gibson property, and provide for a custodian, if it can be done 
without an appropriation, as we have no funds for such purpose. Motion was 
seconded and carried. 

The President appointed the following committee on Fort Gibson property: 
Dr. Grant Foreman, Chairman inactive, Thomas J. Harrison, Vice Chairman active, 
Jim Biggerstaff, R. M. Mountcastle and J. F. Brett. 

Attention was called to the recent addition to the collection of portraits of 
the Board members, namely, that of Senator George L. Bowman, and Senator Bow- 
man was thanked therefor. 

Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that a program committee be appointed for 
the annual meeting to be held at Cordell, April 20, 1942, commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the opening for settlement of the Cheyenne and Arapaho country, 
‘to be held on said date on account of the fiftieth anniversary date falling on Sun- 
day. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The President appointed the following committee: Judge Thomas A. Edwards, 
Chairman, Hon. George L. Bowman, Mr. H. L. Muldrow, Mrs. John R. Williams, 
‘Mrs. Frank Korn, and the secretary, James W. Moffitt. 
| Mrs. Frank Korn presented to the Society for the library a collection of books 
as follows: Eleven volumes of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents of the 
United States, the gift of Misses June and Leal Coykendall of El Reno, in memory 
of their father Capt. John R. Coykendall, 11th Illinois Cavalry; Life and Times of 
Jesus, volume 2, donated by Mrs. C. A. Richardson; The Tercenternary of Salem, 
Massachusetts, donated by Mrs. Carrie Smith; The Deerslayer, presented by Mrs. 
Anna B. Korn, Life of William Jennings Bryan, by his wife Mary Baird Bryan, 
the gift by A. E. Newell; a French Reader donated by Mrs. Annie B. Korn and 
the portrait of A. F. Newell, donated by his son A. E. Newell. 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that these be accepted and that Mrs. Korn, 
Mr. A. E. Newell and all other donors be thanked for contributions to the Historical 
Society and that to each a copy of these resolutions be sent. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 

Mrs. Jessie E. Moore presented to the Society a miniature of the late Mrs. 
Alice Harrell Murray, a member of the Chickasaw Tribe and the wife of Ex-Gov- 
ernor William H. Murray, the gift of her sons; also an enlarged photograph of 


~~ 
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the present governor of the Chickasaw Nation who was appointed by the President 
of the United States, Floyd Maytubby. : 

Judge Baxter Taylor moved that the miniature of Mrs. Murray be accepted 
and her sons thanked for this contribution to the Society’s art collection and that 
they be appropriately notified. Motion was seconded and carried. ; 

Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that the Board accept the gift of the framed por- 
trait of Governor Floyd Maytubby to be added to the collection of portraits of 
the Governors of the Chickasaw Nation. Motion was seconded and carried. : 

Mrs. Blanche Lucas also moved that Hon. J. B. Milam, Principal Chief of 
the Cherokees be requested to present his portrait to the Society’s collection. of 
portraits of the Cherokee Chiefs and Governors. Motion was seconded and carri 

The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for membership in the 
Society: 

i : C. J. Wrightsman, Ft. Worth, Texas. i 

ANNUAL: Prof. John Alley, Norman; Tams Bixby, Jr., Muskogee; K. G 
Braley, Cherokee; M. M. Bramlett, Ardmore; Phil C. Braniff, Tulsa; F. R. Blosser, 
Cheyenne; Mrs. Jane Heard Clinton, Tulsa; Holmes Colbert, Las Cruces, N. Mex.; 
Mrs. C. E. Cook, Britton; Stanley Coppock, Cleo Springs; Mrs. Minnie E. Dailey, 
Oklahoma City; Prof. Leita Davis, Edmond; Dr. Edwin DeBarr, Norman; Peter 
Deichman, Durant; S. G. Denning, Oklahoma City; Carl S. Dunnington, Cherokee; 
William P. Freeman, McAlester; Russell J. Green, Enid; Charles A. Hitch, Guy- 
mon; Mrs. Ida L. Huckabay, Jacksboro, Texas; Prof. C. L. Kezer, Stillwater; 
C. M. Lockhart, Shawnee; Mrs. Eula A. Looney, Oklahoma City; James E. McKee, 
Guthrie; Mary McKinley, Tonkawa; Dr. Robert L. Martin, Edmond; Samuel W. 
Maytubby, Macomb; A. Earle Miller, Woodward; H. P. Moffitt, Stillwater; John 
Moren, Howe; Gerhard B. Naeseth, Stillwater; Dr. Shade D. Neely, Muskogee; 
Oscar Payne, Tulsa; Mrs. Lucy A. Shuler, Durant; Dr. Ralph A. Smith, Chickasha; 
Robert O. Sumter, Atoka; Leslie Swan, Oklahoma City; John I. Taylor, Mountain 
View; Charles Arthur White, McAlester. 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that they be received into membership in 
the Society in the class as shown in the list of applicants. Motion was seconded 
and carried. 


The President transmitted to the Society a picture of “Oklahoma Settlers 
rushing into the newly-opened Government lands” the gift of Mr. J. J. Tallman 
of the University of Western Ontario, and called attention to an enlarged photo- 
graph of Woodrow Wilson and a group picture of the signers of the Declarati 
of Independence which belonged to the Society and which had not been fram 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that Mr. Tallman be thanked for this pic 
ture and that the Secretary be instructed to have all three pictures framed and 
paid for out of the private funds of the Society. Motion was seconded and carri 


The President recited the resolution adopted at the called meeting of the Board 
January 16, 1942, in which it was set forth that Mr. George H. Evans requested 
that his name not appear on the ballot for re-election on the Board of Directo’ . 
his term expiring January 29, 1942, and also that the name of Jim Biggerstaff ad 
been placed on the ballot by petition, therefore the complement of names being 
complete to fill the required number of candidates for election of Board members, 
by motion, duly seconded, and passed by the resolution of the Board at this regular 
and appropriate meeting on January 29, 1942, confirms such election and 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that the appropriate resolution rning 
the election be adopted and that the members Bho Board be declared sled 
for the ensuing five year term expiring January, 1947: Gen. Charles F. Barrett, 
Mrs. Frank Korn, Senator George L. Bowman, Hon. Thomas J. Harrison and Jim 
Biggerstaff, and that the other directors are constituted as follows i 


Expiring January, 1943 Hon. W. J. Peterson, 
Judge Thomas H. Doyle, 
Col. A. N. Leecraft, 
John B. Meserve, 
Mrs, J. Garfield Buell, 


. 
. 
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Expiring January, 1944 Judge R. L. Williams, 
Dr. E. E. Dale, 
Mrs. Blanche Lucas, 
Dr. Grant Foreman, 
<x H. L. Muldrow, 
Expiring January, 1945 Gen. William S. Key, 
Judge Harry Campbell, 
Judge Baxter Taylor, 
Mrs. John R. Williams, 
ae Judge Robert A. Hefner, 
Expiring January, 1946 Judge Thomas A. Edwards, 
Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, 
Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, 
Dr. James H. Gardner, 
Hon. J. B. Milam. 

Judge Baxter Taylor seconded the motion which was unanimously carried. 

The President reported that Mr. Villard Martin had transmitted a copy of 
The Legal Report of Sir Edward Coke, printed in 1659, to the Society, the gift of 
the late Judge George S. Ramsey, prior to his death. 

Gen. Charles F. Barrett moved that this gift be accepted with thanks and 
appreciation. Motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

Judge Baxter Taylor moved that Judge Robert L. Williams be re-elected 
President of the Board for the ensuing two year term. Motion was seconded and 
Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, vice president, put the motion which carried. 

Mrs. Jessie E. Moore moved that Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour be re-elected as 
a vice president. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge John B. Meserve moved that Gen. William S. Key be re-elected as a 
vice president. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Baxter Taylor moved that Mrs. Jessie R. Moore be re-elected treasurer. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge Baxter Taylor moved that James W. Moffitt be re-elected secretary. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

Judge John B. Meserve nominated Annie R. Cubage as Solicitor-Collector 
for the museum. 

Mrs. John R. Williams nominated Muriel H. Wright as Solicitor-Collector for 
the museum. 

The President appointed Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, James W. Moffitt, the secre- 
tary and M. A. Mulholland, the chief clerk, to act as tellers. 

The election resulted as a result of the said ballot as follows: Muriel H. 
Wright received six votes, Annie R. Cubage received seven votes and Mrs. C. C. 
Conlan one vote. Annie R. Cubage was declared elected Solicitor-Collector for 
the museum. 

Judge Baxter Taylor moved that Hazel E. Beaty be re-elected librarian. Mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 

Mrs. Frank Korn moved that Edith Mitchell be re-elected cataloguer. Motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Mrs. Frank Korn moved that Laura M. Messenbaugh be re-elected custodian 
of the newspapers. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Mrs. John R. Williams moved that Annie M. Canton be re-elected guide. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

Mrs. Jessie E. Moore moved that M. A. Mulholland be re-elected chief clerk. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 

Hon. J. B. Milam read the report of Dr. James H. Gardner on the Spiro 
mound artifacts, explaining the division that had been made by the committee on 
distribution, and moved that this report be approved. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Mrs. Blanche Lucas moved that Mrs. Forrest Clements be employed to assist 
in arranging and labeling the artifacts and that she be allowed fifty dollars out 
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of the extra help fund for this work when completed. Motion was seconded and 
carried. 

Judge Baxter Taylor moved that Mabel F. Hammerly be re-elected stenographer 
subject to the approval of the Secretary. Motion was seconded and carried. 

The illness of Major Gordon W. Lillie was reported, and a resolution of con- 
dolence was moved and unanimously adopted. 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour moved that Rella Looney be re-elected Clerk-Archi- 
vist. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Hon. J. B. Milam reported on the Hasting papers and the Lawson collection, 
and he was requested to further look after the said matters. 

Upon motion of Hon. J. B. Milam, the meeting stood adjourned subject to 


th ll of the President. 
sce ‘ Robert L. Williams, 
President. 


Special called meeting of the Board of Directors, 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Feb. 23, 1942 


Pursuant to a call issued through the office of the Secretary, and by him offi- 
cially, the Board met in a special called session February 23, 1942, at 10 A. M. 
with Judge Robert L. Williams, President, presiding. 

The Secretary called the roll which showed the following members present: 
Judge Robert L. Williams, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Dr. Emma Estill Harbour, Mrs. 
Jessie E. Moore, Hon. George L. Bowman, Judge Harry Campbell, Dr. Grant Fore- 
man, Dr. James H. Gardner, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Sr., Mrs. Frank Korn, Mr. 
H. L. Muldrow, Hon. W. J. Peterson, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams 
and James W. Moffitt, the Secretary. 


The Secretary stated that the following members of the Board had reported 
their inability to attend: Gen. Wm. S. Key, Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Mrs. J. Gar- 


field Buell, Dr. E. E. Dale, Col. A. N. Leecraft, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Judge John 
B. Meserve, Hon. J. B. Milam and Mr. Jim Biggerstaff. 


The Secretary read the call for the meeting which set forth that: This is to 
notify you that there will be a special called meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society, February 23, 1942, at 10:00 A.M. in the Board 
room of the Historical building, which has been called under direction of the 
President, Judge R. L. Williams, to consider filling the position of collector-solici- 
tor for the museum and such other business as may come before the Board. 

Hon. W. J. Peterson moved that we declare the position of collector-solicitor 
vacant. Judge Harry Campbell seconded the motion which was carried without 
dissent by voice vote. Then the roll was called and there were thirteen ayes and 
one no. The motion was declared carried. 


Judge Harry Campbell moved that the vacancy so declared be filled to take 
effect with the beginning of the 24th day of February, 1942. Senator George L. 
Bowman seconded the motion which was carried, without dissent. 


Hon. W. J. Peterson nominated Mrs. Annie R. Cubage to fill the position of 
collector-solicitor. 


Mrs. John R. Williams nominated Miss Muriel H. Wright to fill the position 
of collector-solicitor. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle seconded the nomination of Annie R. Cubage. 
Judge Baxter Taylor also seconded the nomination of Annie R. Cubage. 
Judge Harry Campbell called for a ballot. 
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After the ballots had been prepared and delivered to the committee of tellers 
as appointed by the President, to-wit, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, (the Treasurer), James 
W. Moffitt, (Secretary) and Miss M. A. Mulholland (Chief Clerk), Mrs. John R. 
Williams asked to withdraw her nomination of Muriel H. Wright, and without ob- 
jection, her request was granted. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle then moved that the Secretary be directed to cast the 
unanimous ballot for Annie R. Cubage as collector-solicitor for the museum. Judge 
Harry Campbell seconded the motion which carried, Mrs. John R. Williams not 


voting, otherwise being unanimous—all others present voting affirmatively in favor 
of the motion. 


The Secretary cast the ballot for Annie R. Cubage for the position of collec- 
tor-solicitor for the museum. 


The President directed the Secretary to seal the ballots and as sealed to re- 
tain same. 


Mrs. Frank Korn moved that the Board of Directors express their appreciation 
to Mrs. Czarina C. Conlan, the retiring collector-solicitor, for her long service with 
the Society. Judge R. A. Hefner, Sr., seconded the motion which was carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman moved that the President be authorized to purchase a 
microfilm reader and apparatus or device, including camera, for making copies of 
material for use in microfilm reading, to be paid for out of the private funds of 
the Society. Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour seconded the motion which was carried. 


Judge Baxter Taylor moved that Annie R. Cubage be paid for seven days 
work in the museum heretofore rendered to come out of the private funds of the 
Society. Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour seconded the motion which was carried. 


Judge Robert A. Hefner, Sr., moved that the Secretary notify Mrs. Czarina 
C. Conlan in writing that her services had been discontinued with the close of 
February 23, 1942. Motion was seconded by Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, which was 
carried. 


Upon motion, duly seconded, the meeting stood adjourned subject to the call 
of the President. 


Robert L. Williams, President. 
James W. Moffitt, Secretary. 
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NECROLOGY 


LOUIS DAVIS 
1859-1912 


Louis Davis was born in Washington County, Georgia, on April 26, 
1859, and died June 13, 1912, with interment at Toccoa, Georgia. 

He was educated in the local schools at Toccoa and at the military 
school at Dahlonega, Georgia, and at Georgetown University, Washington, 
D. C., matriculating at said University from Toccoa, Georgia on December 
11, 1875. After studying law and being admitted to the Bar, he practiced 
law for several years at Toccoa, Georgia. He served in the Georgia Senate 
from the 31st Senatorial District, 1886-87 and again in 1892-93, and was a 
delegate from the 9th Georgia Congressional District to the National 
Democratic Convention at Chicago in 1892. 

At the opening of the land office in Perry in what is now Noble 
County, Oklahoma, then in the Cherokee Outlet, he was appointed chief 
clerk in said office, and on February 16, 1894 having been appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate qualified as Register of said 
office, the term to expire on February 15, 1898. After the election and 
inauguration of President McKinley, he tendered his resignation which 
was accepted December 6, 1897 to take effect on appointment and quali- 
fication of a successor, who entered on duty February 21, 1898. 

He then engaged in the practice of law at Perry and so continued 
until the opening of the Comanche and Kiowa Reservation, when he re- 
moved to Lawton and engaged in the practice of law, being admitted to 
practice in the courts of Comanche County, Oklahoma Territory, at Law- 
ton on February 27, 1902. 

At the organization of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, after the 
erection of the state on November 16, 1907, he was appointed by the Su- 
preme Court of the state as one of the Commissioners of the State Bar, 
and on December 38, 1907 qualified as such by taking the oath before the 
Chief Justice, and continued to faithfully discharge the duties of that 
office until on account of failing health he resigned in the latter part 
of 1911, 

The Lawton (Oklahoma) Daily News and Star of June 16, 1912 stated 
that Louis Davis, an old time resident of that city, on Thursday last 
(18th) had died at Atlanta, Georgia, interment at Toccoa, “a man of ex- 
emplary habits, a southern gentleman of the old school, courteous, kind 
and a man of highest integrity and ability. Lawton mourns his loss greatly.” 

His sisters were as follows: Mary E. Davis, who married T. F. Law- 
son; Sarah Virginia Davis, born May 21, 1857, married on June 27, 1870 
to Merriwether Lewis at Mount Zion, Hancock County, Georgia: Clara 
Teresa Davis, who married F. M. Blackmer; Julia Davis, born April 12, 
1861, the night Fort Sumter was fired on, who married Ira Monach; and 
Emma A. Davis. 

He had no brothers and was never married. All of his sisters are 
dead long ago, and the Bible record of marriages and deaths is not avail- 
able, only inscriptions on tombs. His mother was named Mary Amanda 
and the inscription on her tomb at Toccoa, Georgia recites that she was 
born July 1, 1825 and died July 8, 1908. Her husband and his father died 
in Washington County, Georgia where he is buried. The old marriage 
records were destroyed when the court house of said county at Sanders- 
ville was destroyed by fire. He had been crippled for years from rheu- 
matism and was not able to serve in the army of the Confederate States 
of America, and died about the time of its close, and the family later. 
removed to Toccoa. 

Louis Davis is remembered by old timers for his fine qualities as 
a good man and citizen, 

Durant, Oklahoma —R. L. Williams 
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ROBERT PRENTICE WHITE 
1876-1936 


Robert Prentice White, —son of Alexander White (who was born De- 
cember 2, 1848 in Alabama, and died at Rome, Georgia in 1910, and his 
wife, Rhoda Anne Prentice White, who was born April 30, 1850 in Ala- 
bama, and died at Rome, Georgia in 1918)—was born September 3, 1876 
in Floyd County near Rome, Georgia, and died at Poteau, Oklahoma on 
Wednesday, January 1, 1936, where he was interred, 

His paternal grandfather and grandmother were respectively Robert 
W. White, born in Alabama and received his degree in medicine from 
the Academy of Medicine at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania in 1844 and prac- 
ticed medicine for about 40 years at Waco, Texas, and Fannie Spyker, born 
in Alabama. His maternal grandfather and grandmother were respec- 
tively William L. Prentice and his wife, Nancy Rushing. 

Robert Prentice White had three sisters, to-wit, Mayme White, who 
died at the age of 19 years, and Nancy White, who married C. C. Barton 
of Memphis, Tennessee, and Frances Spyker White, who married Morris 
C. Lumpkin of Columbia, South Carolina, and a brother, Alexander White, 
Route 1, Lindale, Georgia. A 
He attended the local schools and-entered a preparatory school at 
Rockmart, Georgia, which he attended for three years, and in September, 
1894 matriculated from Vans Valley, Floyd County, Georgia, at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia at Athens, and attended the sessions of 1894-95, 1895- 
96, 1896-97, and graduated on June 16, 1897 with a degree of Bachelor 
of Arts, and studied law and was admitted to the Bar, when he came to 
the Indian Territory in 1898 and located at Wilburton. In 1899 he re- 
moved to Howe when the coke ovens were being constructed and the 
surrounding coal mines developed, and there continued in the practice 
of law until the Fall of 1904 when he removed to Poteau and resided 
until his death. 

In January, 1914, he was appointed County Attorney to fill a vacancy, 
and elected in the general election in November for a full term and served 
as such until its expiration in January, 1917. During the World War in, 
1917 and 1918 he was chairman of the draft or exemption board for Le- 
flore County, Oklahoma, and was active not only in all patriotic matters 
but also in all matters pertaining to the upbuilding of the city and com- 
munity. He was a member of the Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, 
of which he was president for the year 1924-25, vice-president of the 
Leflore County National Bank, and an organizer and director of the Cen- 
tral National Bank of Poteau, a member of the Masonic Lodge and of the 
Methodist Church, and active in Democratic party matters. 

He had a Masonic apron that was originally worn and belonged to 
Jonathan Spyker, who had joined the Masonic Order about 1800, and who 
was the father-in-law of the said Robert W. White, and then it was passed 
on to the said Alexander White and then to the son, Robert Prentice 
White, and then to his surviving son, the apron bearing the signature 
of each of them. 

He was admitted to practice law before the United States Court for 
the Central District of the Indian Territory, and the United States Court 
of Appeals for the Indian Territory at McAlester, and the United States 
Court for the Eastern District of Oklahoma, and the Supreme Court of 
the State of Oklahoma, and was an honored member of the Bar. 

On March 29, 1903 at Howe, Indian Territory, he was married to 
Mrs. Dama Jones Bryant, who was born at Nashville, Tennessee, the 
daughter of S. E. Jones and his wife, who had died when she was an 
infant. Prior to her marriage to him she had taught school and was an 
educated and cultured woman. She died on May 6, 1934, and was interred 


at Poteau. 
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Robert Prentice White was survived by two children, Alexander El- 
bridge White, an attorney at Poteau, and Mrs. Dama Prentice White Gate- 
wood, the wife of J. D. Truitt, Sulphur, Oklahoma, and three grand- 
daughters, Dama Ann Gatewood, Dorothy Marion White, and Nancy Emi- 
line White, and a grandson, Robert W. White. 

As a good citizen, ethical and able lawyer, devoted aS i and father, 

i d party adherent, he will be remember ; 
and loyal friend, and party Se ae 
Durant, Oklahoma 


RUTHERFORD BRETT 
1867-1941 


Rutherford Brett, born March 21, 1867 at Mount Juliet, Tennessee, 
was the son of Alexander Brett and his wife, Sophira (Rutland) Brett. 

He was educated in the local schools and at Carson College, 1886- 
1888, and at Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee, 1888-1890. His 
father and mother died when he was about 14 years of age and his edu- 
cation was obtained practically through his efforts. He located at Cor- 
dell, Washita County, Oklahoma, in 1902 where he practiced law until 
1915 when he was appointed by the Governor of the state in March, 1915, 
as a member of the Supreme Court Commission. He was elected County 
Attorney of Washita County at the election held on September 17, 1907 
as to the adoption of the Constitution of the state for the term that ex- 
pired in January, 1911, and re-elected at the general election in 1910 for 
the term expiring in January, 1913. He was appointed as a member of 
the Criminal Court of Appeals on May 31, 1916, and in April, 1917, ap- 
pointed as a member of the Supreme Court of the state. At the expir- 
ation of the term of that appointment on the Supreme Court he removed 
to Ardmore, Oklahoma, where he was engaged in the practice of law 
until his death on January 29, 1941. : 

He was married in Tennessee to Gertrude Whittaker, who, with the 
following children, survive him: Rutherford H., Ardmore; John A., Okla- 
homa City; Rebecca Ward, Pasadena, California; Edward C., Shawnee; 
Olivia,. Tulsa; Betty, Winchester, Kentucky; Mary Dale, Ardmore; Lt. 
Thomas Marshall, Fort Sam Houston, Texas. The following children pre- 
deceased him: Howard Wayne, Benjamin Whittaker, and Robert Williams 
Brett, there having been eleven children born to this union. 

He was an able and eloquent lawyer and engaged in trial of many im- 
portant cases. He was a Baptist, twice Vice-President of the State Baptist 
Convention, Mason, Knight of Pythias, M. W. A., W. O. W., and a Democrat. 
As a devoted husband and father and ethical and able lawyer, patriotic 
and. good citizen, and a loyal friend, he will be remembered.1 


—R. L. Williams 
Durant, Oklahoma 


CONWAY OLDHAM BARTON 
1856-1941 


Conway Oldham Barton, Jr., son of Conway Oldham Barton, Sr., from 
North Carolina, and his wife, Martha Cox, from South Carolina, was 
born June 7, 1856 on his father’s plantation in Milam County, Texas, near 
Calvert, which consisted of three leagues of land with 157 slaves, He 


had three brothers: Lemuel, John Harold, and Frank, all of whom served 
in the Confederate States army. 


1 Resolution was passed by the Carter County Bar Association for presentation 
to the State District Court, Supreme Court, Criminal Court of Appeals of the state, 
and United States District Court for the Eastern District, the committee being com- 
posed of H. A Ledbetter, John M. Thompson, and William Hutchinson. 


RUTHERFORD BRETT 
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Said Conway Oldham Barton was educated in a private school at Port 
Sullivan, Texas Military Academy at Austin, and University of Virginia, 
1876-77, taking a course in law, and began to practice at Cameron, Milam 
County, Texas, and married Mary Blanche Crow, who died in 1882, and 
had two daughters by her, Manda Galen, who married Felix E. Smith, 
and Ann Caroline, who died in 1924. 

His second wife was Carrie Moshen of Buda, Illinois, whom he married 
at Las Animas, Colorado, on. January 4, 1887. Six children came to this 
marriage: Raymond O., born at Granada, Colorado, August 22, 1889; Percy 
O., born Pauls Valley, Indian Territory, February 11, 1897, and the other 
four children died in infancy. Raymond O. graduated from West Point, 
and is now stationed with the rank of Colonel at Fort Benning, Georgia. 

Conway Oldham Barton moved from Granada, Colorado, to Welling- 
ton, Collingsworth County, Texas, where he was elected and served a 
term as county judge in said county in 1892. In 1895 he came to Pauls 
Valley, Indian Territory, where he practiced law until the establishment 
of the United States Court at Ada in 1902, when he removed to Ada and 
continued the practice of law until his death. In 1910 he was appointed 
county judge of Pontotoc County to fill out an unexpired term. In the 
general election that year he was elected to said office and served that 
full term. He was mayor of Ada in 1906-08. 

; ae a devoted husband and father, he was appreciated and so remem- 
ered. 
Durant, Oklahoma —R. L. Williams 


CHARLES HAROLD THOMASON 
1870-1941 

Charles Harold Thomason, born September 30, 1870 at Paris, Tennes- 
see, and died May 30, 1941 in Pauls Valley, Oklahoma, where he was 
interred, was the son of Jasper Newton Thomason, who was born in 
Henry County, Tennessee, March 15, 1832, and died at Paris, Tennessee, 
September 20, 1905, and his wife, Sara F. McCampbell Thomason, who 
was born February 20, 1837, and died January 25, 1883. 

On both his paternal and maternal sides he was descended from 
Revolutionary ancestry. On the paternal side the family emigrated from 
Wales and settled in Virginia in 1790, and later removed to North Caro- 
lina. Richard Thomason and his wife, Elizabeth, came from Davidson 
County, North Carolina, to Henry County, Tennessee in 1821, where their 
son, Richard, the father of James Newton Thomason, was born. 

James Newton Thomason and his wife, Sara F. McCampbell, had five 
sons and two daughters: Andrew, James, Charles Harold, John, and 
Jasper—all lawyers. Andrew practiced law in Dallas, Texas, James in Paris, 
Tennessee, John at Memphis and Nashville, Tennessee, where he was 
State Comptroller, Jasper in Memphis, where he was Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for Western Tennessee, and Charles Harold in Pauls 
Valley, Oklahoma. The daughters were Sara, who married H. L. Bruce, 
of Paris, Tennessee, and Susie, born April 25, 1880, and died April 22, 1899. 

Andrew McCampbell, the father of Sara F. McCampbell, was born in 
Rockbridge County, Virginia, March 22, 1797, and migrated to Tennessee. 
e was cashier of the State Bank at Knoxville in 1822 and 1823. He 
emoved to Paris, Tennessee, in 1824, where he became Chancellor of 
he Western Division of Tennessee for eight years, and died. January 4, 
884. 

On the maternal side he was descended from Andrew Hampton.! 


1Draper’s King Mountain Heroes, p. 474 “Col. Andrew Hampton, native of 
gland, migrated first to Virginia and settled prior to 1851 on Dutchehan’s Creek 

mn the Catawba, removing before the Revolution to what is now Rutherford County, 
‘North Carolina. He was Sheriff of Rutherford County in 1782 and died in 1805.” 
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His son, Jonathan, had two sons, Jonathan, Jr., and Noah, the latter 
born March 8, 1779 and died January 3, 1864 in Paris, Tennessee. Said 
Noah Hampton married Anna (her full name not being available), who 
was born in North Carolina, where they were married, December 25, 1779, 
and died December 15, 1859, at Paris, Tennessee, where she is interred. 
Their daughter, Sara L. Hampton, was born in North Carolina, October 16, 
1807 and died at Paris, Tennessee, April 16, 1850. She married Andrew 
McCampbell, who was born in Rockbridge County, Virginia, March 22, 
1797, and died January 4, 1884 at Paris, Tennessee. 

Charles Harold Thomason entered the University of Tennessee at 
Knoxville in September, 1885, and matriculated in the Department of 
Liberal Arts and received his education in law in Cumberland University 
at Lebanon, Tennessee. He located at Pauls Valley, Chickasaw Nation, 
Indian Territory on March 17, 1895, where he engaged in the practice of 
law and other duties until a short time before his death. 


On November 4, 1901 he married Anabel Fleming, the daughter of 
J. T. Fleming, an early day attorney in the Southern District of the In- 
dian Territory. To Charles Harold Thomason and his wife, Anabel Flem- 
ing Thomason, were born four children, three sons, Harold, Donald, 
Charles, and a daughter, Sara. Charles died in infancy. The others still 
survive. ; 


Judge Charles Harold Thomason taught the first Bible class in the 
Presbyterian Church at Pauls Valley. He was City Attorney of Pauls 
Valley from 1907 to 1909 and United States Commissioner at Pauls Valley 
and Ardmore from 1919 to 1929, and Referee in Bankruptcy for the South- 
ern Division of the Eastern District of Oklahoma until 1933. From 1933 
until the time of his death he was Conciliation Commissioner in Bank- 
ruptcy for Garvin County. He was a Mason, a member of the State Bar 
Association, and the Garvin County Bar Association, and a member of 
the Presbyterian Church, and actively identified with the Democratic party. 


In his passing the city, county and state lost a fine citizen, who had 
ever been zealous to promote the public welfare. 


—R. L. Williams 
Durant, Oklahoma 
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